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the Garter. 


{HE deſign of this dedication is 
Ny not to do honour to you, but 
© myſelf; neither is it made by 
choice, but neceſſity: for, as 
| I always intended to inſcribe 
theſe papers to the greateſt genius, and 
moſt finiſh'd judge, 'twas impoſſible I could 
- addreſs them to any body elſe. 


Were they upon any other ſubject but 


architecture and publick ornaments, I ſhould 
think my ſelf oblig'd to make ſome apo- 


logy for the liberty I have taken; bur, as 


they 


Eaxr of Burlington, 
Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of | 
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DEDICATION. 
they treat of thoſe only, the publick would 
believe that no apology could juſtify me 
for not making you their patron. 

You, my Lord, have, in a manner, a 
natural right to all acknowledgments of 
this kind; tis owing to you that taſte and 
elegance are ſo much the faſhion, and fo 
well underſtood ; your example has given 
a ſanction to ſcience ; and even the vanity 
of being like you, has made as many con- 
verts to its cauſe, as a thorough love, and 
weneration for its excellencies. 

I can't tell under which claſs of admirers 
T am to be rang'd, but this I am certain 
of, I only deſcribe what you execute, and, 
like the critick to the poet, only apply 
the rules in theory, which you reduce 
into practice. 

After this confeſſion, my * I know 
it will be expected- that my remarks ſhould 
bear in them the ſame characteriſticks of 
' Harmony and beauty, as diſtinguiſh the 
compoſitions on which they are founded ; 
or elſe it will be faid J have ſet-up a 
ſtandard to condemn myſelf, I know 
there is much reaſon to be afraid of this 
conſequence ; but as every body will grant 
my firſt principles right, they may com- 
pliment my judgment fo far at leaſt, and, 
if J have err'd in the application, it may 
be ect cded ſtill in ney fayour, that few 


pu- 


TE CD PONV. 
pupils make a figure in company with 
their maſter. | Ox 1 
At a time, my Lord, when fo much 
money is laviſh'd in building, and too often 
with ſo little pretence to beauty, or mag- 
nificence,. it could not be unſeaſonable to 
publiſh ſome hints on a ſubject ſo fre- 
quently employ'd, and ſo ſeldom under- 
{tood : I grant, indeed, if buildings could 
be read as eaſily as books, there would be 
no need of any comment of mine, and 
your Lordſhip's plans would be of more 
| ſervice to the world, than the moſt refin'd 
ſpeculations. Bur as few bave a like ta- 
lent of laying out their fortunes with pro- 
priety, or making their own private judg- 
ment a publick ornament, I have ventur'd 
ro warn them of the danger of attempt- 
ing what they are not equal to, or declar- 
ing their weakneſs at their own expence. 

Folly in building is one of the moſt 
laſting reflections on a man's character, 
becauſe tis not only univerſally known in 
his own time, but is often | perpetuated 
thro' many generations. | 

It is incumbent, therefore, on every 
man of quality and fortune, to weigh 
very ſeriouſly every undertaking of this 
nature, and not precipitate himſelf into 
an expence, that neither convenience, or 
grandeur can juſtify, 
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The way to do this moſt effectually, is 

to conſult the models your Lordſhip has 
oblig'd the publick with, and then they 
will learn. that beauty is firſt founded in 
ſimplicity, and harmony; and magnificence 
in propriety of ornament, and nobleneſs of 


| imagination. 
| 
| ; T am, 1 
My LORD, 
e Your Lordſhip's Moſt Obedient, 
And Moſt Devo ted nn 
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BEING 

An Ess Ax on TASTE. 
„ H we underſtand by tafte, 
* W is the peculiar reliſh that we 
4 1 | feel for any agreeable object; 
and is more or leſs perfett, ac- 

cording to the degree of judę- 
ment we employ in diſtinguiſb- 
| ing its beauties. It ought al- 
ns to be founded on truth, or veri-ſimili- 
tude at leaſt; but we often find it to be only 
the child of opinion, or the mere reſult of ac- 
cident. True taſte is not to be acquir'd with- 
out infinite toil and fludy ; and we are gene- 
rally too indolent to accept of an advantage 
on ſuch terms. This is the real occaſion, 
why a falſe one is ſo apt to prevail, and, on 

— | * 
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à divifion of mankind, would number three 
to one in its own favour. All men are fond 
F being eſteem d witty, wiſe, or learned; but 
are willing to procure their reputation as ea- 
ih as poſſible. They have ſenſe enough to ob- 
ſerve how cheaply this 1s acquir'd by humour 
ang faſhion, to the prejudice of true under- 
 flanding, and genuine politeneſs ; and hot 
_ "zealous we are in promoting the follies we in- 
tend to practiſe. Like men of much ambiti- 
con, and narrow fortune, we counterfeit the 
gatety we can never purchaſe ; and frugally 
Hatter ourſelves, that our tinſel will be miſ= 

taken for the real gold it was intended to 

1. imitate. I am forry tis in my power, to ap- 
peal to numberleſs fatts for the truth of this 

aſſertion. Nothing is ſo common, as the af- 
ectation of taſte ; and hardly any thing is fo 
ſeldom found. Indeed the misfortune is, infec- 
tous, and variety of incidents agree to make 
it almoſt univerſal. Bad principles of edu- 
cation, when young; an ill choice of acquain- 


tance at entering into the world; the igno- : 
rance of thoſe that undertake to inform us, a 
and continual prejudices of our own. But the 7 
frequency, or confirmation of an evil, ſhould 0 
never diſcourage us from endeavouring to ſur- 5 


mount it; and if lis grown quite deſperate, 

there is the more neceſſity for oppoſing it with a; 
the greater vigour. There is ſo much depends || 04 
on a true taſte, with regard to elegance, and 2 


even to morality, that I can't refift the temp- 15 
tation len 


PREFACE iii 
ration of throwing in my mite to the publick, 
and recommending, to the utmoſt of my peer, 
what TI judge to be of ſo much advantage. 
The defign of ſchools, the uſe of untverſittes, 
the benefit of converſation, ſhould all centre 
in this great point; and no one tan properly 
be fliled a gentleman, who has not made ufe 
of every opportunity to enrich his oN capa- 
city, and ſettle the elements of taſte, which he 
may improve at leiſure. There are numbers 
of perſons, who may juſtly claim reputation 
for a ſingle excellence, that in all others are 
defective, and inconſiderable, for the want of 
this general accompliſhment. A good taſte is 
the beightner of every ſcience, and the poliſh 
of every virtue: 'tis the friend of ſociety, 
and the guide to knowledge : "tis the improve- 
ment of” pleaſure, and the teſt of merit, By 
this, wwe enlarge the circle of enjoyment, and 
refine upon happineſs. It enables us to di- 
ftinguiſh beauty, wherever we find it, and 
detect error in all its diſguiſes, It obliges us 
to behave with decency and elegance, and 
quickens our attention to the good qualities of 
others : In a word, tis the aſſemblage of all 
propriety, and the centre of all that's amiable. 

Truth and beauty include all excellence ; 
and together with their oppoſites, are the on 
objects for the exerciſe of our cenſure, or af 
miration. The rightly diſtinguiſhing of them, 
is the proof of a good taſte, and what naturally 
leads to the perfection of judgment and ap- 
a 2  prehenſjon, 


8 


„ PREFACE. | 
prehenfion. Truth, ſhould be confider'd as the 
defign in painting ; and beauty, the colouring 
and decoration. Falſebood and deformity, are 
the contraſts of the groupe; and to be able to 
detect the one, we ſhould be capable F ad- 
miring cle arler. The mina, hich is al- 
ways employ'd in contemplating the firſt, or 
. the laſt, will be partial in its 
knowledge, and unjuſt in its deciſion. Preju- 
dice, on either fide, is foreign to a good taſte; 
and yet, thro the frailty of human nature, 
both may meet in the ſame perſon together. 
To acquire that excellence perfectly, there- 
fore, we muſt be impartial in our enquiry, 
and cool in our judgment; quick to apprehend, 
and ready to determine what 1s 'an error, 
and what a beauty; carefully examining, 
when wwe condemn, if the defect is not in our 
mind; and when we praiſe, whether we truly 
underſtand the object , our approbation, 
Many a miſtake has been made by not obſerv- 
ing this rule. Beauties have been cenſur d, 
for want of underſtanding ; and errors 


extoll d, becauſe in the maſque of truth. 


To reduce theſe hints into practice, I would 
again abſerve, that the influence of a good 
taſte is to be extended much farther than 1s 
generally imagin d. Tis not confin'd only to 
writings of every kind, but intimately re- 
gerds painting and ſculpture, comprehends 
the whole circle M civility and good manners, 
and regulates liſe _m conduct, as «well as 

theory 
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theory and ſpeculation. In every one of theſe 
relations, lis always to be obſerved, both in 
judging and acting. For want of it, in all, 
we daily ſee a thouſand abſurdities, that po- 
Iteneſi would be aſham'd of, and reaſon con- 
demn. Pertneſs paſſes for wit; dulneſs for 
decorum ; lewaneſs for humour ; diſſimulation for 
honour ; and Vanity for every accompliſhment. 
'Tis hard to determine whether there is an 
eternal difference in the eſſence of ſouls, or 
whether they exert themſelves, more or Teſs 
vigoroufly, in proportion to the delicacy of the 
organs of the body they inform; or whether 
the force of education, habit, or ſociety, gives 
a ſuperior turn to the genius that poſſeſſes 
theſe advantages. 

Tis certain there is a wide difference 
in men, and, whatever is the cauſe, 
fome are diſtinguiſh'd by jo many perfetti- 
ons as almoſt elevate them above the rank 
of their fellow-creatures, and ſet them at an 
awful diſtance for the vulgar of mankind to 
wonder at. But how great ſoever is the ca- 
parity, infinite toil and labour are neceſſary 

| to form it into beauty, and regularity; f0 
many difficulties are to be ſurmounted, ſo ma- 
5 ny mortifications are to be endur'd, and ſuch 
0 


a labyrinth of knowledge is to be ſtruggled 


4 bro, that, were not ambition to prompt 


's us, and vaxity to flatter, ſcarce one in a 
65 thsuſand would have the courage to under- 
70 fake ſo arduous a tack, and nat one in five 


hun- 


i PREFACE; 
hundred of them, have the reſolution or ad- 
dreſs to accompliſh the end they had in view, 
The very proſpect would frighten us from at- 
tempting it; or paſſion, or indolence hinder 
our attaining it: but very few arrive even 
at the point they propos d. None can ſay 
they have ſiniſb'd their journey; knowledge is 
infinite, and, when mortality has ſpun out its 
' lateſt thread in the purſuit, we 2 
with aſtoniſbment at the unbounded ſcene 
; before us, and backward with contempt at 
the little portion our whole lives could com- 
. paſs. Nature ſeems io have done as much 
for us as we can do for our ſelves, and the 
utmoſt of our endeavours can be little more 
than lo regulate, and poliſh the hints that 
ariſe from her. What is learning but a col- 
lection of that knowledge which nature had 
inſpird? and what politeneſs, but a refinement ö 
on thoſe pleaſures which ſhe has dictated? Let | 


us look upon the grave and ſerious among the 


vulgar, and we ſhall ſee oeconomy and mora- 
lity in miniature, and both as perfect as is p 
needſul to their circumſtance, Let us obſerve / 
the frolick and gay, and their pleaſures. are c 
the ſame as ours, and have the decorings of 8 
elegance as well. Has refin'd and modiſb lux- 1 


ury a ſingle enjoyment that they don't admire, V 
and imperſectly imitate? Let us purſue this 5 
thought a little farther, and we ſhall find our 5 


pcetry, painting, flatuary, and muſick in- 9 
dulg d among them; and, as in their origi- 
5 nal, 


PREFACE. vii 
nal, labouring for perfection. M bat gathers to- 
gether the numerous crowas that liſten to a wretched 
ſong in every ſtreet ; but the rapture which poe- 
try never fails to inſpire, and that ſoftneſs of heart 
_ which engages the attention, and charms every fa- 
culty ? Why are their walls hung with ſcurvy pic- 
' tures; but becauſe their hearts delight in every imi- 
tation of nature, and whatever they are fond of 
they are willing to poſſeſs For ſtatuary they have 
images of wax, and earth, and clay, in abundance, 
ab fine with painting and gilding, to atone for the 
want of true beauty, and real excellency. How 
many of them are ſo inchanted with muſick, as to make 
it the buſineſs of their lives, and ſometimes practiſe 
it with ſucceſs? All in general bear witneſs to its 
power, and, like Amphion's flocks and ſtones, are 
tranſported with harmony. Such 1s the mechanical 
influence that the rudeſt ſketch of beauty and plea- 
ſure has upon the moſt low and uncultivated minds, 
and ſo general is the confeſſion of all mankind 
in their favour ! I think I may be indulg'd too in 
recommending this thought to men of education and 
quality. T think ſuch ſtudies, and ſuch employments 
would afford them more ſatisfaction than the pre- 


ſent mode of diverſions, and would be far more 


worthy of their charafters. Nature, *tis plain, 
points them out to their conſideration, and their own 
ſtations in life ſhould make them their inſeparable 
companions. But inſtead of. that, I ſpeak it with 
great concern, there are very few who have not 


ſtrove to mortify their reliſh for them, and done a 


violence to nature, in compliment to faſhion. Gam- 
ing and horſe-races are now the amuſements in 
vogue; and there are few who have courage enough 
to declare againſt them, even tho* they are contrary 
to their inclinations. True politeneſs ſeems in diſ- 

grace 
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grace with mankjnd, and tis abſurd to be its advo-. 
cate. Where is the perſon who glories in being ber 
admirer, in ſtemming the torrent of barbariſm in 
an abandon'd age, and doing juſtice to learning . 
and virtue? Where is the guardian genius to merit, 
its nurſe, its patron, 1 its father ? Hence 
it is, that folly and affettation become univerſal ; 
and elegance and knowledge are ſo little regarded. 
The man, with half a head, appears as wiſe now, 
as Janus of old, with two. The imaginary diffe- 
Yence of ſtature, between the moderns and the an- 
tediluvians, is hardly more remarkable, than the 
real diminution of the wit of this age, in compari- 
ſon with the laſt, We are quite degenerating to 
Lilliputiansz à race of Dapperwits; and there 
is not above a hair's breadth difference, between 
us and our leaders. If any of my readers ſhould 
be vain enough to diſbelieve me, 1 refer him to my 
pupils for demonſtration. In ſhort, the man who 

ventures barely to recommend a good taſte, is ze 
at as a monſter; the growth of another clime; 
and without queſtion we ſhould be glad of a new 
Don Quixote, to deſtroy him as an enemy to our 


repoſe. 


To the Aurhox of the Critical Review of the Publick Buildings, Sc. 


Haves read with much Pleafure your 


Es8AY, which has, on examining your Reaſons, convinced many of the Beauties and Abſurdities in Architecture 
in moſt of our public Edifices ; a Work all, who have that Taſte, could wiſh purſued. The encloſed Meaſures were taken at a private Expence, and aſter- 
wards a very few printed, at the ſame, none publiſhed ; and as they relate to two of the largeſt modern Fabricks in Eurepe, the one, St. Peter's ; which (tho? 


rais'd on different Deſigns, at ſeveral Times, and by as different Architects, all the greateſt Ornaments of the ſeveral Ages in which they flourih'd) yet ſuch is the 
Harmony and Proportion obſerved in all Parts thereof, that it is confeſſedly the moſt magnificent Pile fince the Revival of Arts tlie Wor d can boaſt ; and, be- 
fides all the additional beauty of a Variety of antient Marble of Egypt and Greece, improved by the Genius's of Builder and Sculptor, the Area before it, and 
Corridores on each Side, gives us the due Diſtance, and at the ſame Time leave gradaally to admire the ſeveral Beauties as we approach. Whether in Height, 


Length, Breadth, Sc. both this and St. Paul's are in their 


cher fit for the Publick or the Flames. 


: 


| 


_ 


juſt Proportion, by this Scheme may be 


SIR 


I am, 


ſeen ; which is ſubmitted to your better Jud 
Your untnown Admizer, A. B. 


gment, whe- 


The Meaſures of St. Peter s Church 
are taken out of the authentick 
Dimenſions of the beſt Architects 
of Rome, and compared upon the 
Place, with the [talian and 
Engliſh Meaſures. 


D1iMENS1ON. of St. 


41 
Peter's Church at Rome, and St. 
Paul's Cathedral, at London; as taken in the Year 1725. 


The Dimenſions of St. Paul's Ca» 
thedral are taken from, ſeveral 


Prints engraved Tho. Plate, 
H. Hulſberg, J. Simon, B. Sens, 
and Zebn Harris. 5 


Wide 


The PLAN, or Length and Breadth. ROMAN Parmns | FEZ r. | Difference in Fee T. 
57 St. Peter St. Paul. St. Peter St. Paul Plan Height 
by — — — 
The whole Length of the Church and Porch 1000 685 4 729 509 229 4... 8 
The whole Length of the Croſs 5 00 343 510 2 $0 260 87 
The Breadth of the Front with the Turrets 500 247 364 180 134 S 
The Breadth of the Front without the Turrets 300 151 318 110 208 4 
The Breadth of the Church and three Naves 350 178 255 130 19 2 
The Breadth of the Church and wideſt Chapels 50 147 364 180 | 34 
The Length of the Porch within 300 68 218 50 168 5 4 
Tbe Breadth of the Porch within 1 27 40 20 20 2 
The Length of the Platea at the upper Steps 4.00 137 291 100 191 2 
Phe Breadth of the Nave at the Door 120 55 67 40 47 
The Breadth of the Nave at the third Pillar, and Tribuna 100 55 73 = + 
The Breadth of the Side Iſles | 40 23 29 17 * 
The Diſtance between the Pillars of the Nave 60 34 44 25 19 4 
The Breadth of the ſame double Pillars at St. Peter's 40 13 Z 29 
The Breadth of the ſame ſingle Pillars at St. Paul's 13 4 4 ; 10 
The two right Sides of the great Pilaſters of the Cu 90 48 : 34 65:72 | 25: 35 
The Diftance between the ſame Pilaſters | 100 54 F 72 49 32 * 
The outward Diameter of the Cupola 260 199 189 145 * 
The inward Diameter of the ſame 190 137 138 92 5 5 
The Breadth of the Square by the Cupola 60 43 10 4 
The Length of the ſame 9 24 12 39 
From the Door within to the Cupola 430 260 313 190 3 * 
From the Cupola to the End of the Tribuna 230 * 167 170 6 
The Breadth of each of the Turrets 140 77 | +. I 18 i FE 
The outward Diameter of the Lantern 50 24 2 36 18 75 
The whole Space, upon which one Pillar ſtands $100 1200 5906 875 : 
The whole Space, upon which all the Pillars ſtand 32400 9600 | 23625 7000 
= The HEIGHT. FEET. ROMAN PaALmMs- 
| St. Peter | St. Paul | St. Peter | St- Paul aan 
6 134 
From the Ground without to the Top of the Croſs 437 I 340 600 45 3 
The Turrets as they were at St. Peter's and are at St. Paul's 289 4 222 597 195 293 
Ip of ig heſt Statuts on the Front 175 135 240 185 $5 
To the Top of the highe| Sta 102 
The firſt Pillars of the Corinthian Order 74 33 5 = 1 
The Breadth of the ſame 2 by 26 * - 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals 18 by 1 2.6 
2 , ; 19 10 26 13 4 12 + 
The Architrave, Frize, and Cornice 3 - . 30 2 . 
The Compoſite Pillars at St. Paul's and Toſcan at St. Peter's 15 2 a 2 — 37's 1 4 
The Ornaments of the ſame Pillars above, and below 17 1 - 2 « 2 : 
The Triangle of the Mezzo Relievo, with its Cornice | - 4 D 3 
Wide 1 
The Bafis of the Cupola to the Pedeſtals of the Pillars 36 2 3 4 4 38 2 
The Pillars of the Cupola * 6 6 4 s, 4 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals == ' * * 16 16 
Their Capitals, Architrave, Frize, and Cornice 25 40 5 54 19 
From the Cornice to the outward Slope of the Cupola 63 50 6 63 13 
The Lantern from the Cupola to the Ball 5 6 * 3 : 
The Ball in Diameter 14 6 19 8 ö 12 
The Croſs with its Ornaments below 24 1 15 a © 15 
The Statues upon * mo. _ their Pedeſtals * x. = 68 * 
he outward Slope o upo 
The Cupola and Lantern from the Cornice of the Front to the Top of the Croſs n 4 my = 55 
The Height of the Niches in the Front a - 15 6 4 1 L 
Wide 2 in the Front | 20 13 27 17 1 9 4 
The ſirſt Windows in 10 7 14 { 5 


REVIEW 


OF THE 


| Publick Bo 1. vin Gs, STaTURs and 
Ornaments of LONDON 
and W ESTMINSTER. 


S nothing contributes more 
to the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of a city, than noble 
and elegant buildings, ſo 
nothing produces an heavier 
cenſure on a nation's taſte, 
than thoſe which are other- 
wiſe : *tis for this reaſon 


bighly laudable to ſtir up the publick to an atten. 
tion to ſuch elegant and proper decorations as 
theſe, not only in regard to the fame of the peo- 


ple in general, but their intereſt too, One of the 
B Chief 


, 


x 
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A Critical Review of the 


chief reaſons why Lal) is ſo generally viſited by 


all foreigners of genius and diſtinction, is owing 
to the magnificence of their ſtructures, and their 


number and variety : they are a continual bait to 
invite their neighbours to lay out their money a- 


mongſt them, and one may reaſonably aſſert, that 
the ſums which have been expended for the bare 
ſight of thoſe elegant piles, have more than paid 
the original charge of their building. T his Lewis 


XIV. was ſufficiently apprized of when he under- 
took Verſailles, and the company that ſingle fa- 


brick only has drawn into France, has made that 


_ crown ample amends for the expence of erecting 


it ; and they have both the uſe and reputation or 
it ſtill into the bargain. 

Tis high time therefore for us to look about us 
too, and endeavour to vie with our neighbours in 
politeneſs, as well as power and empire. To- 
wards the end of King James I's reign, and in the 
beginning of his ſon's, taſte made a bold ſtep 


from Haly to England at once, and ſcarce ſtay'd 


a moment to viſit France by the way. From the 
moſt profound ignorance in archite&ure, the moſt 


conſummate night of knowledge, Inigo Jones 


ſtarted up a prodigy of art, and vied even with 
his maſter Palladio himſelf. From ſo glorious an 


out-let, there was not any excellency that we 


might not have hoped to obtain; Britain had a 
reaſonable proſpect to rival 7taly, and foil every 
nation in Europe beſide. But in the midſt of theſe 
ſanguine expectations, the fatal civil war com- 

| menc'd, 
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menc*d, and all the arts and ſciences were imme. 
diately laid aſide, as no way concerned in the 
quarrel. What followed was all darkneſs and 
obſcurity, and *ris even a wonder they left us a 
monument of the beauty, *twas ſo agreeable to 
their natures to deſtroy. 

Wren was the next genius that aroſe, to awake 
the ſpirit of ſcience, and kindle in his country a 
love for that ſcience which had been ſo long neg- 
lected: during his time a moſt melancholy op- 
portunity offered for art to exert itſelf, in the moſt 
e ctraordinary manner: but the calamities of the 
preſent circumſtance were ſo great and numerous, 
that the pleas of elegancy and beauty could not 
be heard, and neceſſity and conveniency took place 
of harmony and magnificence. 

What I mean is this; the fire of London fur- 
niſhed the moſt perfect occaſion that can ever hap» 
pen in any city, to rebuild it with pomp and regu- 
larity : this Vren foreſaw, and, as we are told, 
offered a ſcheme for that purpoſe which would 
have made it the wonder of the world. He pro- 
poſed to have laid out one large ſtreet from Ald- 
gate to Temple-Bar, in the middle of which wag 
to have been a large ſquare, capable of containing 
the new church of St. PauPs, with a proper dif- 
tance for the view all round it; whereby that 
huge building would not have been cooped up, as 
tis at preſent, in ſuch a manner, as no where to 
be ſeen to advantage at all; but would have had 
2 long and ample viſta at each end, to have recon» - 
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| ciled it to a proper point of view, and give it one 

great benefit which, in all probability, it muſt 
now want for ever. He farther propoſed to re- 
build all the pariſh-churches in ſuch a manner as 
to be ſeen at the end of every viſta of houſes, and 
diſperſed in ſuch diſtances from each other, as to 
appear neither too thick, nor thin in proſpect; 
but give a proper heightening to the whole bulk 
of the city, as it filled the landſcape. Laſtly, he 
. propoſed to build all the houſes uniform, and ſup- 
ported on a piazza, like that of Covent- Garden; 
and, by the water - ſide, from the Bridge to the 
Temple, he had planned a long and broad wharf, 
or key, where he deſigned to have ranged all the 
halls that belong to the ſeveral companies of the 
city, with proper ware-houſes for merchants 
between, to vary the edifices, and make it at 
once one of the moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful 
ranges of ſtructure in the world. — But, as I 
faid before, the hurry of rebuilding, and the diſ- 
putes about property prevented this glorious 
ſcheme from taking place. 

In our own times an opportunity offered to a- 
dorn the city, in ſome degree ; and though the 
ſcarcity of ground in London will not allow as 
much beauty of ſituation as one would deſire, yet 
if the buildings were ſuited to their place, they 
would make a better figure than they do at pre- 
ſent. I have now the late new churches in my 

eye; amongſt all which there are not five placed 
to advantage, and ſcarce ſo many wed are built 


in 
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in taſte, or deſerve half the money which they have 


coſt; a circumſtance which muſt reflect on the 


judgments of thoſe who choſe the plans, as well 


as the genius of the architects themſelves. 


No nation can reproach us for want of expence 
in our publick buildings, but all nations may for 
our want of elegance and diſcernment in the exe- 
cution. In the firſt place, there are very few of 
our fine pieces of architecture in fight ; they are 
generally hid in holes and corners, as if they had 
been built by ſtealth, or the artiſts were aſham'd 
of their works: or elſe they are but eſſays, or 
trials of ſkill, and remain unfiniſhed, till time 
himſelf lays them jn ruins, After this, *tis unne- 


ceſſary to mention that our ſtructures are general» 


ly heavy, diſproportioned, and rather incumber- 
ed than adorned : beauty does not conſiſt in ex- 
pence,or decoration; *tis poſſible foraſlight build- 
ing to be yery perfect, and a coſtly one to be very 


deformed : I could eaſily name inſtances of both 


kinds; but, as I propoſe to point out to my readers 


moſt of the edifices about town, that are worth 


conſideration on either ſide, I will not anticipate 
my deſign, but exemplify my meaning, as I pro- 


ceed, and leave the publick to make uſe of it as 
they pleaſe, 

To begin with the remoteſt extremity of the 
town: as there were no attempts, till lately, ever 


made there, to erect any building which might 


adorn it at all, there was the more neceſſity to be 
more particularly careful that the firſt deſign of 
"this 
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this nature ſhould not miſcarry ; and yet the four 
following churches which have been built at Lime. 
houſe, Ratcliff, Horſley-down, and Spittle-fields, 
| tho? they have all the advantage of ground which 
can be deſired, are not to be looked at without 
diſpleaſure. They are mere Gothique heaps of 
tone, without form or order; and meet with 
contempt from the beſt and worſt taſtes alike. 
The laſt, eſpecially, deſerves the ſevereſt con- 
| demnation, in that tis built at a monſtrous ex- 
pence, and yet is, beyond queſtion, one of the 
| moſt abſurd piles in Europe. | 
| | As a fabrick of antiquity, tis impoſſible to pals 
| 
| 
| 


by the Tower without taking ſome notice of it; 
particularly, as *tis viſited ſo much by the good 
people of England, as a place made venerable by 
! the frequent mention which has been made of it 
| in hiſtory, and famous for having been the ſcene 
| of many tragical adventures : but I muſt caution 
thoſe of my readers who are unſkilPd in archi- 
tecture, not to believe it either a place of ſtrength, 
| beauty, or magnificence: *tis large and old in- 
i deed, and has a formidable row of cannons before 
it, to fire on rejoicing days. 

The Cuſtom-houſe is a place, which by its uſe 
and ſituation, can hardly fail of being viſited by 
ſtrangers : I could have wiſhed therefore, on that 
account, and likewiſe becauſe we are more famous 
for our naval affairs than any thing elſe, that this 
building had been more coſtly and magnificent : 


it would make a ſeafonable im preſſion on foreign- 
ers, 
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ers, even at their landing, of the majeſſy and 
wealth of the Britiſſ nation: to which let me add 
that its ſituation, by the water- ſide, gives it a 
ſtill juſter claim to grandeur and decoration, and 
tis pity ſo publick a building ſhould want what 
is ſo remarkably miſt. 

I am of opinion, if the directors of the 


£aſt-1ndia company had thought in this manner, 


they would have beſtowed a greater expence on 
their Houſe, than appears in it at preſent : tis cer- 
tainly unworthy their figure in the trading world, 
and would better ſuit with the common life of a 
ſingle director, than the pomp and ſtate of the 
whole body. The fabrick indeed is built in taſte; 
but there is not enough of it; and, if they had 
thought of adding a portico in the middle, t would 
have looked more like a finiſhed building than it 
does now: we might have endured it at leaſt, tho 
we could not have praiſed it, 

T he frontof the church lately rebuilt in Biſhops» 
gate-ſtreetis, I think, more in taſte than moſt about 
town; the parts tis compoſed of are ſimple, beau- 
tiful, and harmonious, and the whole deſerves to be 
admired, for W ſo much, at ſo little ex- 
pence. 

Bedlam is very well ſituated in point of view, and 
is laid out in a very elegant taſte; but, if I may 
preſume to find fault with it, the middle is not large, 
or magnificent enough for the whole, and, by be- 
ing exactly the ſame, both in ſize and decoration, 
with: the wings, ſeems even leſs, and more incon- 

ſiderable 
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ſidetable than it really is. Neither do the addi- 


tions make any amends for this inconvenience, or 
appear of a piece with the reſt : the near neigh- 
bourhood of Moorgale too is ſomething of a ble- 
miſnh to this pile, becauſe tis built in the ſame ſtile 
with it, and yet is ſo far detached in its ſituation, 
that it puzzles the ſpectator to diſtinguiſh them 
aſunder, or reconcile them to each other. ---- The 
late removal of the wall, and entrance farther 
from the building has a fine effect, and the ſtatues 
on top can never be ſufficiently admired, or praiſ- 
ed: Iamofopinion no fabrick in Europe can boaſt 
finer, either as to propriety of place, or excellen- 
cy of workmanſhip. 

From hence we may paſs on to the South-Sea- 
Houſe,and there we ſhall have ſome reaſon to won- 
der that, when the taſte of building is ſo much 
improved among us, we ſee ſo little ſign of ir here: 
at the ſame expence, they might have raiſed an 
edifice, which would have chatmed the moſt 
profound judges : beauty is as cheap as deformity, 
with reſpect to the pocket; but *tis eaſier to find 
money than genius, and that's che reaſon ſo many 
build, and fo few ſucceed. 

The tower of St. Michael's Cornhill, tho? in 
the Gothique ſtile of architecture, is undoubtedly 
a very magnificent pile of building, and deſerves 
very juſtly to be eſteemed the fineſt thing of that 
fort in London. 
The Monument is undoubtedly the nobleſt mo- 
dern column in the world; nay, in ſome reſpects 
| 1 
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it may juſtly vie with thoſe celebrated ones of 
antiquity, which are conſecrated to the names of 
Trajan and Antonine, Nothing can be more 
bold and ſurprizing, nothing more beautiful 
and harmonious: the bas relief at the baſe, al- 
lowing for ſome few defects, is finely imagin'd, 

| and executed as well : and nothing material can 

be cavill'd with, but the inſcriptions round a- 

bout it. Nothing, indeed, can be more ridicu- - 

p lous than its ſituation, unleſs the reaſon which 

1 is aſſigned for fo doing. I am of opinion if 

. it had been raiſed where Cheapfide- Conduit ſtood, 

2 it would have been as effectual a remonſtrance 

of the misfortune it is deſign'd to record, and 

would at once have added an inexpreſſible beauty 


. to the viſta, and received as much as it gave. 
gf As ſome people are ignorant enough to ad- 
* mire the Bridge merely becauſe 'tis incumber'd 
& with houſes from end to end; *twill not be 
7 amiſs to obſerve that nothing can be more ridi- 
1d diculous than this invention, nothing can poſ- 
1y ſibly offend the eye more, or extinguiſh ſo many 

beauties as might take place, in caſe this popu- * 
in lar nuiſance was remoy'd : ſuppoſe the preſent q 
ly ſtructure of the Bridge below was ſtill to con- A 
es tinue as it is, there would, at leaſt, be room | 
"at for a magnificent breaſt-work and baluſtrade 1 


above, and the top would afford one of the fineſt 
0. proſpects in the world: on one hand a fleet of 
* merchant-ſhips, equal in value and importance 
A to half a nation; on the other, two of. the moſt 


C conſt» 
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canddetable cities of Europe, ſtretching along | 


the banks of a beautiful river, and ending with 
a diſtant view of the adjacent landſcape. 
The Royal-Exchange is the next ſtrufture of 
any conſequence which demands our attention, 
and here, as in moſt coſtly fabricks, there is 
ſomething to blame, and ſomething to admire: 
a building of that extent, grandeur, and eleva- 
tion, ought, without queſtion, to have had an 
_ ample area before it, that we might comprehend 
the whole, and every part at once : this 1s a re- 
quiſite which ought ta be allow'd ro all build- 
ings, but particularly all of this ſort ; that is to 
ſay, ſuch as are form'd of very large parts; for 
in ſuch a caſe the eye is forc'd to travel with pain 
and difficulty from one object to another, nay 
ſometimes oblig*d to divide one into many parts; 
whereby the judgment is confus'd, and tis, with 
great uncertainty, we come to any concluſion at 
all. Upon the whole, the entrance into this 
building is very grand and auguſt; the two ſta- 
tues which adorn it are, in a particular manner, 
beautiful and admirable: but then the tower 
which ariſes over it is. a weight to the whole build- 
ing, and is, at the ſame time, broken into ſo 
many parts, that it rather hurts, than pleaſes, 
and, if reduc'd to one half of its preſent height, 
would harmonize abundantly better with the 
whole. The inſide is light 45 airy, laid out 
in a very good ſtile, and finiſh'd with great pro- 
priety of decoration: 1 could wiſh tho? that ei- 


ther 
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ther the ſtatues were executed in a better manner, 
or that the city would condeſcend to-excuſe the 
ſetting up any more : for nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to hurt the eye with a fault, in 
the affectation of a beauty. 

The building, now ereCting for the Bank, is 
liable to the very ſame objection, in point of 
place, with the Exchange, and even in a greater 
degree too: *tis monſtrouſly crowded on the 
eye, and, unleſs the oppoſite houſes could be 
pulled down, and a view open'd into Cornbill, 
we might as well be entertain'd with a proſpect 
of the model, thro* a microſcope: as to the 
ſtructure itſelf 'tis grand and expenſive ; the ar- 
chitect has a very good taſte of beauty, and on- 
ly ſeems to be rather too fond of decoration: this 
appears pretty eminently by the weight of his 
cornices, which appear, in my opinion, to be 
rather too heavy for the building; tho*, upon the 
whole, both he, and his work, deſerve abun- 
dantly more applauſe than cenſure. 

Tis but natural, in this place, to lament that 
ways and means could not be found out to erect 
this building on one ſide of Stocts-Martet, and 
that which has been ſo long talk'd of for the lord 
mayor on the other: two ſuch magnificent ſtruc- 
tures as theſe, in conjunction with the church on 
the remaining ſide, would have made this a kind 
of center of beauty to the city, and each had ſet 
off and adorn'd the other: it muſt be preſum'd, 


of courſe, that the market would be remov'd, 
C 2 and 
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and the whole arca laid open with all the elegancy 
and decency which would be ſuitable to ſuch a 
_ deſign. Tis impoſſible to quit this place with- 
out taking notice of the equeſtrian ſtatue rais'd 
here in honour of Charles II: a thing in itſelf ſo 
exceedingly ridiculous and abſurd, that *tis not in 
one's power to look upon it without reflecting on 
the taſtes of thoſe who ſet it up: but, when we 
- enquire into the hiſtory of it, the farce im- 
proves upon our hands, and, what was before 
contemptible grows entertaining. This ſtatue 
was originally made for John Sobieſti, king of 
Poland, but, by ſome accident, was left upon 
the workman's hands: about the ſame time, the 
city was loyal enough to pay their devoirs to 
king Charles, immediately upon his reſtoration 3 
and, finding this ſtatue ready made to their 
hands, reſolv'd to do it the cheapeſt way, and 
convert the Polander into a Briton, and the Turk, 
underneath his horſe, into Oliver Cromwell, to 
make their compliment compleat. In this very 
manner it appears at preſent, and the turbant 
upon the laſt mention'd figure is yet an undeni- 
able proof of the truth of the ſtory. 

The church inWalbrook, fo little known among 
us, is famous all over Europe, and is juſtly reput- 
ed the maſter- piece of the celebrated Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. Perhaps Italy itſelf ean produce no mo- 
dern building that can vie with this in taſte 
or proportion: there is not a beauty which the 


plan would admit of, that is not to be found 
here 
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here in its greateſt perfection; and foreigners 
very juſtly call our judgment in queſtion for un- 
derſtanding its graces no better, and allowing it 
no higher a degree of fame. 

The ſteeple of Bow church is another maſter- 
piece in a peculiar kind of building, which has 
no fix*d rules to direct it, nor is it to be reduc'd 
to any ſettled laws of beauty: without doubt 
if we conſider it only as a part of ſome other 
building, it can be efteem'd no other than a 
delightful abſurdiry : but if either conſider'd 
in itſelf, or as a decoration of a whole city in 
proſpect, not only to be juſtified but admir'd. 
That which we have now mention'd is beyond 
queſtion as perfect as human imagination can 
contrive or execute, and till we ſee it outdone, 
we ſhall hardly think it to be equall'd. 

In a place like London where ſo many de- 
corations are wanted, ſo few are to be found, 
and even fo little room to encreaſe their num- 
ber, one is forc'd to regret any opportunity 
which is neglected, or any ſpace which is not 
improv'd as it ought. *Tis certain that no ſpot 
is better ſituated for a ſtatue, than that where 
Cheapfide Conduit lately ſtood, and: as no king 
ever deſery*d that honour more from his peo- 
ple than the immortal WÄilliam III. I think all 
party-diſputes ought to have been dropt, and 
the whole city agreed to pay a compliment 
to themſelves in doing. that juſtice to him, 

: We 
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We are now come as far as where the Con- 
duit formerly ſtood in Cheapſide, and before 1 
leave this place I think it proper to recom- 
mend the ſteeple of Foſter- lane to the attention 
of the paſſenger ; *tis not a glaring pile that 
ſtrikes the eye at the firſt view with an idea of 
grandeur and magnificence z but then che beau- 
tiful pyramid it forms, and the juſt and well- 
proportion'd ſimplicity of all its parts, ſatisfy 
the mind ſo effectually, that nothing ſeems to 
be wanting, and nothing can be ſpared. 

Alderſgate is a building ſo heavy and Gothique, 
that it hardly deſerves notice, unleſs for the 
ſake of a bas relief of king Fames I. which 
tho" in an awkard and inelegant taſte, is a 
very tolerable piece of workmanſhip, and may 
challenge ſome applauſe. | 

Farther down this ſtreet is on the right hand 
a moſt delightful fine edifice, that declares the 
maſterly hand of Inigo Jones, and was formerly 
the reſidence of the earls of Shaft/bury. An 
edifice that deſerves a much better ſituation, 
and greater care to preſerve it from the injuries 
of time: but the politeneſs of the town is ſo 
far remov'd from hence, that *tis hardly poſſi- 
ble this fabrick ſhou'd be admir'd as it ought, 
or be kept in ſuitable repair. Already it has 
been converted into a tavern, and made to ſerve 
other mechanick uſes, inſomuch that the judi- 
cious ſpectator at once wonders how it came 
to be erected there, and laments its preſent de- 
Cay. | The 
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The new church in Old-ftreet is ſo light and 
trifling a building that it is not worth the trou- 
ble of a viſit; for which reaſon we ſhall chuſe 
rather to croſs over to Smithfield, neglecting the 
Chartreux at the fame time, becauſe the build- 
ing is fo entirely rude and irregular, that it 

admits of nothing like criticiſm : its ſituation 
indeed in the midft of a garden is fine, and the 
ſquare in the front of it is at. leaſt _ in better 
order than moſt in town, 

In Smithfield we ſhall ſee a vaſt area, that is 
capable of great beauty, but is at preſent deſti- 
tute of all; a ſcene of filth and naſtineſs, one 
of the moſt nauſeous places in the whole town: 
*tis true, the uſe which is made of it as a mar- 
ket is ſomething of an excuſe for it, and in 
ſome degree attones for the want of that de- 
cency, which would improve it ſo much: yet 
ſtil] *tis my opinion that ways and means might 
be found to make it tolerable at leaſt, and an 
obeliſk, pyramid, or ſtatue, in the centre, de- 
fended with handſome and ſubſtantial rails, would 
go a great way in ſo deſirable a project. 

On one fide of this irregular place is the en- 
trance, not the front, of a magnificent hoſpital ; 
in a taſte not altogether amiſs, but ſo erroneous 
in point of proportion, that it rather offends 
than entertains : but what is ſtill more provok- 
ing, the building itſelf is intirely detach*d from 
the entrance, and tho? ſo near a large and noble 
opening, is in a manner ſtifled with the circum- 

jacent 
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jacent houſes: tis indeed a building in a box or 
caſe; and tho?* beautiful in itſelf and erected at 
prodigious expence, is ſo far from giving plea- 
ſure to a judge, that he would rather regret 
its being built at all. *Tis certain that where 
che ground will admit of it, publick buildings 
can hardly be too grand and magnificent; but 
where they can't be ſeen when finiſh'd, uſe and 
convenience only ſhould be conſulted, and a 
pile of rough ſtones from the quarry, would 
anſwer the end, as well as the marble of Egypt 

with the decorations of Greece or Rome.. . 
Newgate, confider'd as a priſon, is a ſtructure 
of more colt and beauty than was neceſlary, 
becauſe the ſumptuouſneſs of the out-ſide but 
aggravates the miſery of the wretches within : 
but as a gate to ſuch a city as London, it 
might have received conſiderable additions both 
of deſign and execution, and abundantly an- 
ſwer'd the coſt in the reputation of building. 
The gate of a city which is erected rather for 
ornament than uſe, ought to be in the ſtile of 
the antient triumphal arches, and it muſt be al- 
low'd that hardly any kind of building n 

of more beauty or perfection. 

The Phyſicians College, a ſtructure little „ 
and ſeldom talk'd of, is a building of wonderful 
delicacy, and eminently deſerves to be conſider'd 
among the nobleſt ornaments of this city ; and 
yet ſo unlucky is its ſituation, that it can ne- 
ver be ſeen to advantage, nay ſeldom ſeen at all, 
and 
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and what ought to be conſpicuous to every bo- 


dy, is known only to a few, and thoſe roo 
people of curioſity, who ſearch out their own. 
entertainments, and don't want for the impret- 
ſions of vulgar reports or common fame, to 
excite their attention or 1 their Jade 


ments. 


The hall of juſtice at the Old Bailey, and in- 
deed all the courts I have ever yet ſeen in Eng- 
land are juſtly to be excepted to, as wanting 
that grandeur, that auguſtneſs, that decency, 
and ſolemnity which ought to be inſeparable 
from them, in order to give men in general a 
ſuitable awe for the place, and ſtrike offenders 


with a terror, even more forcible than the ſen- 


tence they were to undergo. The form of a 
theatre agrees beſt with a place of this nature: 
that part of the building which is the ſtage, 
would anſwer exactly for the bench, the pit 
for the council, priſoners, Cc. and the circle 
round it, for the ſpectators : but the preſent 
form of theſe aſſemblies is utterly oppoſite to 
this regularity, and inſtead of repreſenting the 
whole in one grand and comprehenſive view, di- 
vides it into meanneſs and confuſion. 

The grand cathedral of St. Paul's is undoubt- 
edly one of the moſt magnificent modern build- 
ings in Europe; all the parts of which tis com- 
pos'd are ſuperlatively beautiful and noble; the 


north and ſouth fronts in particular are very 
| non pieces of g neither ought 
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| _ eaſt to go without due applauſe. The two 
ſpires at the weſt end are in a finiſh'd taſte, 
and the portico with the aſcent, and the dome 
that riſes in the centre of the whole, afford a 
very auguſt and ſurprizing proſpect 3 but ſtill, 
with all theſe beauties, it has certainly yet more 

defects; and the pleaſure we receive from the 
firſt is ſo much qualified and tam'd by the laſt, 
that we rather wonder how we can be pleaſed 
ſo much, than why we are diſpleaſed at all. 
But not to condemn in the groſs, I'Il take the 
liberty to touch upon a few particulars, and 
lay myſclf juſtly open to cenſure, in caſe I miſ- 
take, or blame in the wrong place. 

In the firſt place therefore, there is a moſt 
notorious defictence in point of view; ſuch a 
huge fabrick as St. Paul's ought at leaſt to be 
ſurvey'd at the diſtance of Temple-Bar, and 
the viſta ought to be conſiderably wider than 
the front of the building. But this is fo far 
from the caſe here, that we can't ſee it till we 
are upon it, and this defect is ſtill made worſe 
by turning the edifice from the eye even where 
it can be view'd, for the fake of that ridiculous 
ſuperſtition of erecting it due eaſt and weſt. In 
the next place, the dividing the portico, and in- 
deed the whole ſtructure into two ſtories an the 
outſide, certainly indicates a like diviſion within: 
a circumſtance: abounding with abſurdities, and 
defeating even the very end of erecting it at all. 


If indeed the architect had been embarraſs'd to 
recon- 
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reconcile the diſtance and height of his columns, 
I am humbly of opinion that a light and proper 
Altick ſtory had anſwer'd all ends both of uſe 
and beauty, and left him room to have enlarg- 
ed his imagination, - and have given an air of 
majeſty to the whole: let me add that I appre- 
hend the portico ſhould have been farther pro- 
jected on the eye, inſtead of retreating from it, 
in order to have given a grand contraſte to the 
whole front, and aided the perſpective within. 

I ſhall fay no more on the outſide than this, 
that according to my beſt notions of regularity 
and order, the dome ſhould have been raiſed ex- 
actly in the centre of the whole, and that there 
ſhould have been two correſponding ſteeples at 
the eaſt as well as the weſt end, with all other 
ſuitable decorations: if a view of the whole 
length of the building too could have been o- 
pened to the water-ſide, it would have added 
greatly to its grandeur and magnificence, and 
have afforded a moſt noble proſpect from off 
the river into the bargain. However odd or 
new the firſt of theſe propoſitions may ſeem, 
let any body take a view of St. Paul's from any 
of the neighbouring hills, and they will inſtant- 
ly diſcern that the building is defective, and 
that the form of a croſs is more favourable to 
ſuperſtition than beauty : in a word, they will 
eaſily fee at leaſt, that the dome, in its preſent 
circumſtance, is abundantly too big for the reſt 
of the pile, and that the weſt end has no rati- 
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onal pretence to finer and more ſplendid deco. 
rations than the eaſt. | 

Before we begin our examen of the inſide of 
St. Paul's, it will not be amiſs to caſt an eye 
on the ſtatue in the area before it, erected in 
honour of the late quean. It ſtands exactly in 
the front of the building, tho' it ſeems by the 
odd ſituation of Ludgate:ſtreet, to be on one 
ſide, and is upon the whole modell'd in a tolera- 
ble taſte, and executed as well: the principal 
figure indeed, the queen herſelf, is an exception 
to this character; ſuch a formal Gothique 
habit, and ſtiff, affected attitude, are neither to 
be endur'd or pardon'd ; and there is not one 
of thoſe round the baſe that does not juſtly de- 
| ſerve the Preference. 

Whoever underſtands the nature of publick 
ornamental buildings critically, always lays it 
down for a rule, that ahey cannot be too expen- 
five or magnificent; for which reaſon St. Paul's 
is. ſo far from being admir'd for being ſo grand 
and auguſt as it is, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear it cenſur'd for not being more 
ſo. Every body knows that the fund which 
raiſed it from its ruins to its preſent glory, was 
equal to any deſign of beauty or majeſty; and 
as thoſe-who had it in truſt went ſo far rowards 
this neceſſary end, tis a thouſand pities they did 
not carry it on much farther, and make this pile 
not only the ornament of Britain, but the ad- 
miration and envy of all Zurope. St, Peter's 

at. 
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at Rome was already built; a model which the 
moſt finiſh'd architect need not have been aſham. 


ed to imitate, and as all its particular beauties 


have been long publickly known and admir'd, I 
think it was incumbent on us to have equall'd 
it at leaſt; and if we had excell'd it too, it 
would have been no more than might have been 
reaſonably expected from ſuch a nation as ours, 
and ſuch a genius as Mien. 

On theſe principles it is that men of taſte and 
underſtanding are ſurpriz'd at entring this 
church, to ſee ſo many faults, and muſs ſo ma- 
ny beauties: they diſcover at once that it wants 
elevation to give it a proportionable grandeur, 
and length to aſſiſt the perſpective: that the co- 
lumns are heavy and clumſy to a prodigious de- 
gree, and rather incumber the proſpect, than 
enrich it with ſymmetry and beauty: half the 
neceſlary breaks of light and ſhadow are hereby 
wanting, and halt the perſpective in general cut 
off: at the ſame time I don't deny but many 
parts of the decoration are exceedingly grand 
and noble, and demand very juſtly a ſincere ap- 


plauſe. The dome is without queſtion a very 


ſtupendous fabrick, and ſtrikes the eye with 
an aſtoniſhing pleaſure : *tis indeed one of thoſe 
happy kinds of building that pleaſe all kinds 
of people alike, from the moſt ignorant clown 
up to the moſt accompliſh'd gentleman ; but 
yet even here the judge cannot help taking no- 
tice that it bears no proportion to the reſt of the 

building, 
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building, and that after you have ſeen this, you 
can look at no other part of it; whereas a judi- 
cious builder would huſband his imagination, 
and ſtill have ſomething in reſerve to delight 
the mind, tho' nothing perhaps could be con- 
triv'd to ſurprize after it. 
For example, the very nature of a choir 


would not admit of any thing ſo marvellous as 


the dome, yet it might have relieved the eye with 
ſomething equivalently beautiful; the entrance 
in front might have been more noble and uni- 
form; either compos'd of wood entirely, or 
marble; for the preſent mixture of both makes 
a diſagreeable piece of patch-work, that rather 
diſguſts than entertains: . the opening on the in- 
ſide thro* the preſent beautiful range of ſtalls, 
might have terminated in a much more magnifi- 
cent alcove than we ſee there at preſent, adorn'd 
with all the elegance and profuſion of decora- 
tion: the altar ſhould have been rais'd of the 
richeſt marble in the moſt expenſive taſte ; that 
it might have been of a piece with the reſt of 
the church, and terminated the view of the 
whole, with all the graces of the moſt luxuriant 
imagination. All the intermediate ſpaces ſhould 
have been fill'd up with the nobleſt hiſtorical 
paintings ; all the majeſty of frize-work, cor- 


nices, and carving, heighten'd with the moſt 


coltly gildings, ſhould have been laviſh'd to 
adorn it; and one grand flow of magnificent 
curtain depended from the windows, to finiſh 
and adorn the ſame. Thus 


— 


) 
. 
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Thus have I been free enough to give my im- 
partial opinion of St. Paul's; I hope not too 
preſumptuouſly, and if ignorantly, let every 
reader's private judgment ſet me right. 

Fond as I am of gates, and indeed all ſorts 
of buildings that may be made publick orna- 


ments, I can't help wiſhing that Ludgate was 


intirely demoliſh'd ; for at preſent it only ſerves 
to hide St. Paul's, which would be a far nobler 
termination of the ſtreet, and actually wants a 
proper point of view to ſurvey it to advantage. 
I own myſelf much pleaſed with the deſign 
of filling up Fleet-Ditch ; *twill be turning a 


nuiſance into an ornament z no place about Lon- 


don may be made a finer ſtreet, or is better ſitu- 
ated for publick regards. 

The ſteeple of St. Bride's, at firſt ſight, ap- 
pears to a good deal of advantage; but on ever 
{o flight an examination, we conclude it wants 
variety, and the firſt and laſt order are almoſt 
the ſame. 

St. Andrew's, Holborn, has the advantage of 
a very good ſituation, but then 1t deſerves it 
as little as any modern church in the whole 
city. The tower 1s even below criticiſm, but 
the inſide of the building makes amends for the 
awkwatdneſs of the out; and is really as neat, 
and well-finiſh'd, as the manner and taſte it is 
form'd in will allow. 

St. Dunſt an's in Fleet: ſtreet is but an incum- 
brance to the way; without having any thing 

but 


is but one ching which is worth obſerving in 
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but deformity itſelf, it ſpoils the beauty of the 
whole ſtreet, and hides the proſpect of Temple- 


Bar, which would terminate the view very advan- 


tageouſly, and be ſeen almoſt as far again as it 
is at preſent. Temple-Bar is indeed the hand- 
ſomeſt gate about town, and deſerves ſome de- 
gree of applauſe: if it has any fault, *cis this, that 


the top being round as well as che arch undet- 


neath, the whole wants that contraſte of fi- 
gure which is ſo eſſential to beauty and taſte. 
The ſtatues on the out-ſide are good, their only 
diſadvantage is the hurry of the place where they 
are to be view'd, which makes it dangerous to 
be curious, and prevents the attention to them 
which they would otherwiſe command. 

The ſtructure of the Temple-Gate is in the 
ſtile of Inigo Jones, and very far from inelegant 3 


1 wiſh I could fay the ſame of the different de- 


tachments of building which belong to it; but 
that is far from being in my power, nor ever 
can or will: the property 1s ſo divided and ſub- 
divided, that *tis next to impoſſible that any 
agreement ſhould ever be made in favour of 


harmony and decoration. *Tis certain that no- 


thing can be finer ſituated than the Temple, a- 
long the ſide of the river, and if we conſider 
the elevation of the ground, and how far it ex- 


"tends, the moſt barren invention can't fail of 


conceiving the uſes it might be put to, and the 
beauties it would admit of. Ar preſent there 


the 
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the Temple, and that is the old church which be- 


long'd to the Knights Templars of Jeruſalem; 
and the out- ſide even of this is covered from 
the view, that the whole might be of a piece. 
The inſide indeed is yet viſible, and may juſtly 
be eſteemed one of the beſt remains of Gothique 
architecture in this city. The form of it is very 
ſingular ;. you enter firſt. into a large circular 
tower, which a-top terminates in ſomething like 
a dome, and has a very good effect on the eye; 
beyond, oppoſite to the entrance, the church 
extends itſelf in three iſles, and is built and 
finiſh'd with as much elegancy and proportion 
as the taſte of thoſe days would allow. 

From the Temple tis but a natural ſtep to 


Lincoln's-Inn: but, by the way, tis worth a 


ſtranger's curioſity to viſit the habitation of the 
Maſter of the Rolls; which is certainly built 
with” elegancy. and convenience, and can be 
blam'd in nothing but its ſituation ; which is 
undoubtedly as bad as the building itſelf is 

good. | 
Lincoln's-1nn may reaſonably boaſt of one of 
the neateſt ſquares in town; and tho? it is imper- 
fect on one ſide, yet that very defect produces 
a beauty, by giving a proſpect to the gardens, 
which fill the ſpace to abundantly more advan- 
tage. I may ſafely add, that no area any where 
is kept in better order, either for cleanlineſs and 
beauty by day, or illuminations and decorum 
by night: the fountain in the middle is a very 
E pretty 
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pretty decoration, and if it was till kept play- 
ing, as it was ſome years ago, *twould pre- 
ſerve its name with more propriety, and give 
greater pleaſure into the bargain. 


The out-fide of the chapel, belonging to this 


ſociety, is a very good piece of Gothique ar- 
chitecture, and the painting on the windows has 
a great many admirers within : in my opinion, 
indeed, it does not deſerve quite ſo much ap- 
plauſe as it has receiv d; becauſe the deſigns are 
poor, the faces have little expreſſion, and there 
is little reaſon, beſide a blind regard to antiqui- 
ty, to extol them at all, The raiſing this chapel 
on pillars, affords a pleaſing, melancholy walk 
underneath, and by night, particularly, when, 
illuminated by the lamps, it has an effect that 
may be felt, but not deſcrib'd. 

The gardens are far from being admirable, 
but then they are convenient; and conſidering 
their ſituation, cannot be eſteem'd too much. 
There is ſomething hoſpitable too, in lay ing 
them open to publick uſe; and while we ſhare 
in their pleaſures, we have no title to arraign 
their taſte. 

As I find my buſineſs increaſe upon my 
hands, as I come nearer the polite end of the 
town, I ſhall be oblig'd to divide it into three 
diſtinct walks, that it may appear in ſomething 
like method, and be a better guide to the ſtran- 
ger, or man of taſte and curioſity : in the firſt 


I Propoſe to go from Lincoln's-1nn-Fields to the 
end 
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end of Piccadilly; in the ſecond from Temple-Bar 
to Weſtminſter ; and in the laſt from Gray's-1nn 
to Groſuenor-/quare. 

From the terraſs of Lincoln's- Inn Gardens, we 
have a proſpect of one of the largeſt ſquares in 
Europe: it was originally laid out by the maſ- 
terly hand of Inigo Jones, and intended to have 
been built all in the ſame ſtile and taſte : but 
by the miſcarriage of this, and many other 
ſuch noble deſigns, there is roo much reaſon to 
believe that England will never be able to pro- 
duce people of taſte enough to be of the ſame 
mind, or unite their ſentiments for the publick 
ornament and reputation. Several of the origi- 
nal houſes ſtill remain to be a reproach to the 
reſt ; and I wiſh the diſadvantageous compariſon 
had been a warning to others to | have avoided 
the like miſtake. 

The Duke of Ancaſter's hands. is built on the 
abovementioned model of Inigo Jones, but ſo 
elevated, and improv'd, as to make it more ſuit» 
able to the quality of the owner: there is great 
ſimplicity and beauty in the plan itſelf ; as much 
harmony and proportion in the parts *tis com- 
pos'd of, and the decorations are well fancied, 
and as well diſpoſed. The architecture, which 
forms the entrance into the court-yard, is grand 
and noble, and as ſingular in its taſte as happy 
in its effect, 

Sorry I am that the houſe adjoining to this, 
{a lately rebuilt on the ſame deſign, is not like 

E 2 it 
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it in all particulars: the alterations which have 
been made in it are very far from improving it; 
and what it has gain'd in height, it has loſt in 
proportion, and what 1s added of decoration, 
is deviating from | ſimplicity and beauty: the 
height of the roof is a blemiſh that the lowneſs 
of the wall and portal will hardly attone for. 
But, that the houſe ſuffers in itſelf, by theſe ill- 
judg'd refinements, is not all; it hurts the whole 
fide of the ſquare, - which theſe two houſes are 
properly the centre of, and, if they had been 
uniform and regular, would have juſtly appear'd 
an ornament to the whole ; for *tis my opinion 
that, in all ſquares, there ſhould be a capital 
building, in the middle of each fide, which 
ſhould ſerve to fix the eye, and give the better 
air of magnificence to the proſpect. 

But this is not the only quarrel I have to 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fiekds ; the area is capable of the 
higheſt improvement, might be made a credit 
ro the whole city, and do honour to thoſe who 
live round it: whereas at preſent, no place can 
be more contemptible or forbidding; in ſhort, 
it ſerves only as a nurſery of beggars and thieves, 
and is a daily reflection on thoſe who ſuffer it to 
lie in its abandon'd condition. 

Great Queen-ſtreet is another inſtance of our 
national want of taſte ; on one ſide is a row of 
houſes that Italy itſelf would not be aſham'd of; 
on the other, all the variety of deformations 

| that 
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that could be contriv'd as a foil to * 
and the oppoſite of taſte. 

Covent-Garden would have been, beyond diſ- 
pute, one of the fineſt ſquares i in the univerſe, 
if finiſh'd on the plan that [nigo Jones firſt de- 
ſign'd for it; but even this was neglected too, 
and if he deſerves the praiſe of the deſign, we 
very juſtly incur the cenſure for wanting ſpirit 


to put it in execution. The piazza is grand and 


noble, and the ſuper- ſtructure it ſupports, light 
and elegant: the market in the middle may be 
a matter of much profit to the ground - landlord, 
for what I can tell; but I am ſure *tis a great 
nuiſance with reſpect to the beauty and regula- 


rity of the ſquare, and, in a great meaſure, de- 


feats the n intent it was firſt calculated to 


ſerve. 
The church here is, without a rival, one of 


the moſt perfect pieces of architecture that the 
art of man can produce: nothing can poſſibly 
be imagin'd more ſimple, and yet magnificence 


' itſelf can hardly give greater pleaſure; this is a 


ſtrong proof of the force of harmony and pro- 
portion; and at the ſame time a demonſtration 
that *tis taſte and not expence which 1s the pa- 
rent of beauty: if this building can be ſaid to 
have any defect, *cis in the form and manner of 
the windows, which are not only in a bad guſto, 


but out of proportion too. 


As to the theatres, there is not room to ſay 
much of either: they have no fronts to the 
ſtreet 
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ſtreet to require grandeur or magnificence ; and 
with regard to their inſides, the old one appears 
to -be beſt calculated for the convenience of 
ſpeaker and hearer, and the new for ſplendour 
and admiration: the extravagant largeneſs of 
the firſt gallery in one, is as great an abſurdity 
as the diviſion in the middle of the other: the 
decorations on the ſtage on both, I am of opi- 
nion, might be much improv'd, and great care 
ſhould be always taken not to decorate that ſide 
of the houſe next the audience fo extravagantly, 
as to eclipſe the other: Keeping is neceſſary in all 
things, and the firſt exhibition of beauty ſhould be 
in ſo moderate a degree, as to leave continual room 
for additions, ?*till the eye is entirely ſatisfied, 
and reaſon bids you cloſe the entertainment. 
The figure of a ſatire over the pit, in the houſe 
at Covent-Garden, has an admirable propriety 
in it, and deſerves more praiſe than all the 
painting beſide. 

Leiceſter-Sguare has nothing remarkable in 
it, but the incloſure in the middle, which alone 
affords the inhabitants round about it, ſomething 
like the proſpect of a garden, and preſerves it 
from the rudeneſs of the populace too. 

The ſtables in the Meuſe are certainly a very 
grand and noble building, but then they are in 
2 very ſingular taſte ; a mixture of the Ruſt ick 

and the Gothique together; the middle gate is. 
built after the firſt, and the towers over the two 
others, in the laſt. I will not take upon me 
fa 
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to determine whether this is a fault or no, or whe- 
ther any other kind of building would have 
ſuited the purpoſe as well: bur this I am ſure 
of, that unleſs the other wretched buildings are 
pull'd down, and the correſponding wings are 
made to anſwer the bulk already raid ; unleſs 
the area is laid out in the moſt juſt and elegant 
mahner, and the whole laid open to the ſtreet, 
it will add a new reflection on our taſte, for be- 
ginning ſo many expenſive undertakings, with- 
out finiſhing one. 

I could wiſh too that a view was open'd from 
hence to St. Martin's Church; I don't know 
any one of the modern buildings about town 
which better deſerves ſuch an advantage : the 


Portico is at once elegant and auguſt, and the 


ſteeple above it ought to be conſider d as one 
of the moſt tolerable in town: if the ſteps ariſ- 
ing from the ſtreet to the front, could have 
been made regular, and on a line from end to 
end, it could have given it a very conſiderable 
grace: but as the ſituation of the ground would 
not allow it, this is to be eſteemed rather a miſ- 
fortune than a fault. The round columns, at 
each angle of the church, are very well conceiv'd, 
and have a very fine effect in the profile of the 
building: the eaſt end is remarkably elegant, 
and very juſtly challenges a particular applauſe. 
In ſhort, if there is any thing wanting in this 
fabrick, 'tis a little more eleyation, which I 
preſume is apparently wanted within, and would 

create 
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create an additional beauty without. I can't 
help thinking too that, in complaiſance to the 
galleries, the architect has revers'd the order of 
the windows, it being always uſual to have the 
large ones neareſt the eye, and the ſmall by 
way of Attick Story on the top. 

St. Fames's-Square has an appearance of gran- 
deur ſuperior to any other plan in town, and 
yet there is not any one elegant houſe in it; and 
the fide next Pall- Mall is ſcandalouſly rude and 
irregular : *tis from the regularity of the 
buildings only, the neatneſs of the pavement, 
and the beauty of the baſon in the middle, that 
this beauty reſults : if the houſes were built more 
in taſte, and the four ſides exactly correſpond- 
ent to each other, the effect would be much 
more ſurprizing, and the pleaſure ariſing from 
it more juſt, Beſide, I can never thoroughly ap- 
plaud the baſon itſelf, till *ris Gniſh'd as it ought, 
with a ſtatue of obeliſk in the middle, worthy 
of the place it was to appear in, and the neigh- 
bourhood it was to adorn. 

St. James's Church is finely ſituated, with 


2 regard to the proſpect, on the north ſide of the 


ſquare; and if it had been built in ſuitable taſte, 
would have appeared moſt nobly to fill the 
viſta, and add a pomp to the whole view : but 
the builders of that pile did not trouble them- 
ſelves much about beauty, and I believe ' tis 
mere accident that even the ſituation itſelf is ſo 
favourable. | 


We 
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We muſt now paſs into Piccadilly, where we 
ſhall be entertain'd with a ſight of the moſt 
expenſive wall in England; I mean that before 
Burlington-Houſe. Nothing material can be ob- 
jected to it, and much may be ſaid in its praile. 
*Tis certain the height is wonderfully well pro- 


portion'd to the length, and the decorations are 


both ſimple and magnificent : the grand en- 
trance is auguſt and beautiful, and by covering 
the houſe entirelv from the eye, gives pleaſure 
and ſurprize, at the opening of the whole front 
with the area before it, at once. If any thing 
can be found fault with in this ſtructure, tis this 


that the wall itſelf is not exactly on a line; that 


the columns of the gate are merely ornamental, 
and ſupport nothing at all ; that the ruſtick 
has not all the propriety in the world for a 
Palace and that the main body of the pile 
is hardly equal to the out-ſide. But theſe 
may be rather imaginations of mine, than real 
imperfections; for which reaſon I ſubmit them 
to the conſideration of wiſer heads. 

That fide of Arlington-ſtreet next the Green 
Park, is one of the moſt beautiful ſituations in 
Europe, for health, convenience, and beauty : 
the front of the ſtreet is in the midſt of the 
hurry and ſplendour of the town, and the back 
in the quiet and ſimplicity of the country. Tis 
not long ſince too, that the whole' row was 
harmonious and uniform, tho' not exactly in 
taſte ; but now, under the notion of improve- 

F ment, 
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ment, is utterly ſpoilt and ruin'd, and for the 
ſake of the proſpect behind, the view before is 
disjointed and broke to pieces. 

'Tis impoſſible to ſurvey the ruins of Devon- 
/hire-Houſe, without ſy mpathizing with the no- 
ble-owner, in deploring its deſtruction. Had 
his Graces ſervants recollected the maſter's mot- 
to, Cavendo tutus, it had ſtill retain'd its antient 
fplendour ; but as they did not underſtand the 
beauties of Inigo Fones's architecture, ſo they 
were not concern'd for its preſervation. *Tis our 
happineſs to have remember'd it as it formerly 
ſtood, great in ſimplicity, and elegant in plain- 
neſs; and, as nothing could have been added to 
improve it, nothing could be ſpar*d ; except the 
prodigious number of chimnies on top, which 
were, indeed, a heavy, Gothique incumbrance to 


the whole. Tis ſurprizing, indeed, after this 


fatal misfo1 ane was over, and the ſtatue of Bri- 
tannia, in che pediment, had eſcap*d the confla- 


gration, that no-one had the precaution to ſecure 


it from farther danger : *twas the only aggrava- 
tion that could take place after ſo ſevere a cala- 


mity, that this beautiful piece was ſuffer'd to be 


deſtroy*d, for want of due care to preſerve it. 
Between this and Hyde- Park-Corner, there is 


nothing more remarkable, except the ſhops and 


yards of the Statuaries ; and ſorry I am that they 


afford a judicious foreigner ſuch flagrant oppor- 


tunities to arraign and condemn our taſte, Among 


a mgred ſtatues, you ſhall not ſee one even to- 
lerable, 
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krable, either in deſign or execution; nay, even 
the copies of the antique are ſo monſtrouſly 
wretched, that one can hardly guels at their 
originals. 

I will not lay the blame of this proſtitution of 
ſo fine an art intirely on its profeſſors ; no, I ra- 
ther attribute it to the ignorance and folly of the 
buyers, who, being reſolv'd to have ſtatues in 
their gardens at all events, firſt make a wrong 
choice, and then reſolve to purchaſe their follies 
as cheap as poſſible : this puts the workmen in a 
wrong taſte of deſigning, and haſty, and rude - 
in finiſhing : hence excellency is never thought 
of, and the maſter, like the Highwayman in the 
Beggar's Opera, is happy when he has turn'd his 
lead into gold. 

I muſt confeſs,, nothing is more amazing to 
me, than the ignorance of moſt of our gentry in 
the police arts, and in ſtatuary particularly; 
which is ſo flagrant, that, among the vaſt num- 
ber of ſtatues, which are to be ſeen in the gar- 
dens of this nation, *tis almoſt a miracle if- you 
find one good one. Neither are we alone igno- 
rant of the art itſelf, but even of the uſe of it 
00 3 for there are as few ſtatues well ſituated as 
choſen ; and too many have reaſon to bluſh both 
for the figure itſelf, and the end it was deſign'd 
to anſwer, | 

Nothing can be more plain, than what is 
meant for decoration ſhould be beautiful in it- 
ſelf, and ** with propriety too. What ex- 

F 2 cuſe 
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cuſe then can be made for the wretched things 
which we ſee crowded on the eye, that ſhock, in- 
ſtead of affording enter tainment ? 

In the firſt place, therefore, a ſtatue ſhould 

be good in itſelf ; in the next, it ſhould be erect- 
ed to advantage; and, laſtly, * it ſhould, in its 
own nature, be ſuited to the place, To compleat 
an area, end a veſta, adorn a fountain, or deco- 
rate a banquetting-houſe or alcove, is the juſt 
and natural uſe of ſtatues: not to people a gar- 
den, and make a nuiſance of what ought to be 
à beauty. | 

Neither is every good ſtatue adapted ro every 
place : the equeſtrian ſtatue of a hero would ſuit 
but ill with ſoothing falls of water, and all the 
ſoftneſs of Halian luxury; neither would the 
river-gods become the hurry and pomp of a 
nobleman's court-yard. Common ſenſe, one 
would imagine, would preſerve us from abſur- 
dities, like theſe ; and yet there are ſo many 
proofs to the contrary, that we cannot be too ſe- 
vere in our cenſure, or take too much pains to 
bring about a reformation. 

To return to our ſubject; I have now iniſh'd 
one of my walks from Tincoln's-Inn-Fields to 
Hyde- Park-Corner, and, according to promiſe, 
am now to go back to Temple-Bar, in order to 
comment on' the moſt remarkable things in my 
way to Weſtminſter. 

The firſt thing I have to object to in the Strand, 


is the whole body of building that extends from 
the 
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the Butcher-Row to the New Church: ſuch a 
ſtreet as the Strand, which is the grand channel of 
communication between two ſuch cities as London 
and Weſtminſter, could. not be too large and ſpa- 
cious; and without this incumbrance, and that 
of Exeter Change, this ſtreet would have poſ- 
ſeſsd that advantage, in a very eminent degree; 
at leaſt from the Bar to York-Buildings ; and if it 
had not been adorn'd with noble and majeſtick 
ſtructures, it would however have been conſi- 


derable for its length, and capacity of being im- 


prov'd: whereas now it is incumber'd, at its ve- 
ry entrance, in a moſt ſcandalous degree, and, 
to mend the matter, too, in complaiſance to the 


ſuperſtitious cuſtom of a due eaſt and weſt ſitua- 


tion, they have crowded” the backſide of the 
church of St. Clement's into the face of the peo- 
ple, if I may be allow'd the expreſſion ; even 
tho* they had room enough to build it other- 
wiſe, and prevent fo capital a nuiſance. Nei- 
ther does the fabrick itſelf make any amends for 
this inconvenience, by its beauty and magnifi- 
cence : there appears, to me, ſomething very 
fantaſtick in the ſteeple, ſomething clumſy and 
too heavy in the portico, and ſomething poor 


and unmeaning in the whole frame. 


The New Church in the Strand is one of the 


ſtrongeſt inſtances in the world, that *tis not ex- 
pence and decoration that are alone productive 


of harmony and taſte : the Architect of this pile 
appears to have ſet down with a reſolution of 
making 
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making it as fine as poſſible, and, with this 
view, has crowded every inch of ſpace about it 
with orgament: nay, he has even carried this 
humour ſo. far, that ir appears nothing but a 
cluſter of ornaments, without the proper vacul- 
ties, to relieve the eye, and give a neceſſary con- 
traſte to the whole : he ought to have remem- 
bred that ſomething ſhould firſt appear as a plan 
or model to be. adorn'd, and the decorations 
ſhould be only ſubordinate to that deſign; the 
embelliſhments ought never to eclipſe the out- 

| line, but heighten and improve it. To this we 
may fafely add, that the dividing ſo ſmall a fa» 
brick into two lines or ſtories, utterly ruin'd its 
| ſimplicity, and broke the whole into too many 
| parts. The ſteeple is liable to as many objecti- 
| ons as the church, *tis abundantly too high, and, 
| 


in the profile, loſes all kind of proportion, both 
with regard to itſelf, and the ſtructure it be- 
longs to. In ſhort, this church will always 
pleaſe the ignorant, for the very ſame reaſons 
| that it 1s ſure to diſpleaſe the judge. 

| I am exceedingly pleas'd with the front of the 
| firft court of Somer/et-Houſe next the Strand, as 
| 

| 


it affords us a view of the firſt dawning of taſte 
in England: this being the only fabrick, that l 
know of, which deviates ever ſo little from the 
Gothique, or imitates ever fo remotely the man- 
1 ner of the antients: here are columns, arches, 
and cornice that appear to have ſome meaning, 

and if proportions are neglected, if beauty is 

not 
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not perfectly underſtood, if there is a ſtrange 


mixture of barbariſm and ſplendour in it, the 
miſtakes admit of great alleviations: in all pro- 
bability the architect was an Exgliſoman, and this 
his firſt attempt to refine on his predeceſſors: 
perhaps he had not opportunity to review the 
Italian models, or form his judgment on the 
plans of the antients : at all events the Duke, 
who was at the expence of this coſtly under- 
taking, is to be applauded for ſetting this glori- 
ous example of a taſte, till then unknown in the 
kingdom; for chuſing ſo charming a ſituation, 
Juſt in the middle of the bow, which the river 

forms between the Bridge and Weſtminſter, com- 
manding the proſpe& both ways, and looking 
direct on the fine hills of Surrey: *tis not to be 
doubted but the new front next the gardens has 
greatly. the advantage of the old; nothing can 
be conceiv'd more in taſte, or better calculated 
to anſwer the view from the water, and yet even 
here we have the mortification to ſee it left un- 
finiſh'd 3 tho* a trifle more of charge would 
make it perfect; I mean according to the plan, 
on which 'twas originally deſign'd: for, if the 
moſt was to be made of the ſituation, *tis capa- 
ble of beauties, which very few others could al- 
low. The inequality of ground, for example, 
leaving room to ſhew the upper ſtory of the court 
next the Strand, over the top of that belonging 
to the gardens; and what beautiful uſe might be 
made of ſuch an advantage, I leave to the under- . 
ſtanding architect to imagine, To 
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To be ſure, *tis very far from being an il 
compliment to the nobility of thoſe times, that 
ſo many of them had their houſes by the Thames- 
Side, from the Temple to Whitehall ; and, I muſt 
confeſs, it gives me a little pain, that their ſuc- 
ceſſors did not think it proper, to continue their 
reſidence on the ſame ſpot: nothing could have 
been a nobler decoration to the proſpect than a 
range of magnificent palaces, which, by this 
time, one might have reaſonably expected would 
have been improvꝰd into taſte, and magnificence. 

York-Stairs is unqueſtionably the moſt perfect 
piece of building, that does honour to the name 
of Inigo Jones: tis plann'd in ſo exquiſite a taſte, 
form'd of ſuch equal and harmonious parts, and 
adorn'd with ſuch proper and elegant decorations, 
that nothing can' be cenſur'd, or added. *Tis, 


at once, happy in its ſituation, beyond compa- 
riſon, and fancied in a ſtile exactly ſuited to that 


ſituation. The rock-work, or ruſtick, can never 
be better introduc'd than in buildings by the fide 
of water; and, indeed, tis a great queſtion with 
me, whether it ought to be made uſe of any 
where elſe. 
 Northumberland-Houſe is very much in the 
Gothique taſte, and, of courſe, cannot be ſup- 
pos'd very elegant, and beautiful; and yet there 
is a grandeur and majeſty in it that ſtrikes every 
ſpectator with a veneration for it: this is owing 
intirely to the ſimplicity of its parts, the great- 
neſs of its extent, and the romantick air of the 
four 
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four towers at the angles. The middle of the 
front next the Strand, is certainly much more 
antient than any other part of the building, and, 
tho* finiſh'd in a very expenſive manner, is a 
very mean and trifling piece of work. It may 
ſerve indeed to preſerve the idea of the original 
pile, and acquaint the moderns with the magni- 
ficence of their fore- fathers; but then ir breaks 
the uniformity of the whole, and might be ſpar- 
ed with more propriety, than continued, 

I have taken no notice of the two Exchanges 
in the Strand, one of them has nothing in it 
to be obſerv'd, and the other can only be ob- 
ſerv'd to be deſpis d. 

The ſtatue at Charing:Croſs has the advads 
tage of being well plac'd ; the pedeſtal is finely 
elevated, and the horſe full of fire and ſpixit; 
but the man is ill deſign'd, and as tamely exe- 
cuted: there is nothing of expreſſion in the 
face, nor character in the figure, and tho? it may 
be vulgarly admir'd, it ought to be generally 
condemn'd. | 

WhenT have ſtood at this place, I have often 
regretted that ſome ſuch opening as this had not 
been contriv'd, to ſerve as a centre between the 
two cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from 
whence, particularly, the cathedrals of St. Paul's 
and the Abbey might have been ſeen, as the ter- 
minations of the two viſta's: I am of opinion 
that nothing in Europe would have had a finer 
effect; but now *tis impoſſible it ſhould ever 

G take 
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take place, and I mention it only by way of hint, 
that private property is, generally ſpeaking, 
the only bar to publick ornament and beauty. 

The new Admiralty was erected on a ſpot of 
ground, which afforded the Architect room for 
all the beauties his imagination could fuggeſt, 
and the expence it was rais'd at, enabled him ro 
execute all that beauty in a grand, tho? ſimple 
manner ; how he has ſucceeded, the building is 
a ſtanding evidence; and very much concern'd 
I am to ſee a pile of that dignity and impor- 
tance, like to continue a laſting reproach of 
our national want of taſte. 

I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs that the. number 
of pretty little boxes, that are built on the 
ruins of Whitehall, make me no ſatisfaction for 
the. loſs of that palace; not that I believe it ever 
was a fine ſtructure, but becauſe it might have 
been ſoz becauſe no piece of ground, ſo near 
two great cities, could afford a finer ſituation ; 


with ſo noble a river on one ſide, and fo beau- 


tiful a park on the other: and becauſe Inigo 
Jones's plan for rebuilding it is ſtill forthcoming, 
and may be made uſe of to ere& a ſtructure 
equal to the ſituation, | 

The majeſtick ſample he has given of his art 
in the Banguetting-Houſe, is a continued perſua- 


ſive to incline us to wiſh for the reſt of that 


magnificent pile, of which this was intended to 
be ſo inconſiderable a part: to be ſure if ever 


this could be effected, Britain might boaſt of a 
palace 
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palace, which might excel even the proud 
Verſailles, and be as much viſited too, in com- 
pliment to its ſuperior taſte. | 

cannot leave this place without taking ſome 
notice of the admirable cieling, perform*d by 
Rubens, which is beyond controverſy, one of 
the fineſt things of the kind in Europe. *Tis 
indeed not ſo generally known as one could 
with, but it needs only to be known to be e- 
ſteemed according to its merit. - In ſhort, it 1s 
but an ill decoration for a place of religious 
worſhip ; for in the firſt place, its contents are 
no ways a-kin to devotion, and in the next, 
the workmanſhip is ſo very extraordinary, that 
2 man muſt have abundance of zeal, or no 
taſte,” chat can attend to any thing be ſide. 

As there is very little probability that this 
palace will ever be rebuilt, and thrown-open to 
the Park, I can't help wiſhing that the ſtation 
of the horſe-guards, and the adjoining military 
apartments were pull'd down, and others in a 
more conſiſtent and regular taſte, were erected 
in their room: I am of opinion that a ſketch 
might be made of a ſtructure, partly in the 
tile of the antients, and partly like fortificati- 
on, which would have an admirable effect, and 


at once be ſuitableto its uſe, and ſerve as a noble 


decoration of the area before it. But this I ſub- 
mit intirely to the board of works, as perſons 


abundantly more concern'd in ſuch a ſcheme 


than I. 
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Fho' the old Gothique gate, which ſtands in 
the middle of the ftreet, and oppoſite to 
Mbiteball, is without doubt, a ſort of incum- 
brance to the way, yet it has ſomething ſo ve- 
nerable in its figure, and has ſo fine an effect on 
the landſcape from the other ſide of the Park, 


that I ſhould lament as much to ſee it pull'd 
down, as to ſee a worſe erected in itz room. 


Tho' I did not deſign to touch any more on 
the little edifices which are rais'd on the ruins of 
Whitehall, yet as ſome few remarks may ariſe 
from another ſurvey of them, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning them a ſecond time. 

That which has made the moſt noiſe, and 
excited the moſt curioſity, is Sir John Yanbrug's; 


a fabrick erected in that gentleman's own pecu- 


liar taſte; that is to ſay, a medley of the Go- 
thique and Antique: a manner which he was 
remarkably fond of, and which indeed diſt in- 
guiſhes his buildings from almoſt every other 


maſter's in the univerſe. I am very far from 


thinking it a proper model for others to follow, 
or that his authority' is ſufficient to juſtify it: 


to be ſure nothing is more corrupt, nor can 


tend more to the degeneracy of true beauty; 
and yet ſometimes, by the help of a lively fancy, 
it has a good effect, and would grace a land- 
ſcape better than any thing in a more regular 
and finiſh*d taſte, I believe this little box of 
Sir Jobn's, might be · diſtinguiſh'd as a proof of 
this aſſertion ; ; and if it had a proper point of 


view 
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view, would ee to a good deal of advans 
tage. | 

The next is the Earl of Pembroke's, which 
ſome months ago, ſcem'd, at leaſt, to be pretty, 


and wanted but little of being elegant; but 


now his lordſhip has thought proper to alter it 
in ſuch a manner, that it would be hardly known 
by either of theſe epithets: to hide the whole 
front of a houſe, for the ſake of the offices, is 
certainly ſomething of a miſtake; but theſe 
have neither manner, nor ſo much as materials 
to render them golerable. | 

The Duke of Montagu's new houſe was in- 


tended to be plain and ſimple, but I preſume, 
at the ſame time, beautiful and harmonious 


and yet, with all ſubmiſſion to better Judges, it 
appears to me heavy and infipid ; loaded with 
roof, and incumber*d with irregular offices. I 
might add too, that the ſtone projection towards 
the Thames, is an excreſcence which has neither 
taſte nor ornament to recommend it: the alcove 
may anſwer very gracefully within, for what I 
can tell; but, without, I am poſitive tis a 
blemiſh which hardly oy: convenience can 
pardon. 

His Grace of Richmond's is next, and has 
greatly the advantage of its neighbour ; there is 
ſomething of manner, as well as ſimplicity in 
this; it ſatisfies the eye, and anſwers in the pro- 
ſpect: and yet even here the entrance is intolera- 
ble; not only becauſe tis bad i in itſelf, but be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe it hides all the lower part of the houſe, 
and of courſe ſpoils the proportion, without 


adding a ſingle beauty to make an atonement. 


Before I quit this place, I muſt take notice of 
the braſen ſtatue, erected here in honour of 
James II. The attitude is fine, the manner 
free and eaſy, the execution finiſh'd and perfect, 
and the expreſſion in the face inimitable: it ex- 
plains the very ſoul of that unhappy monarch, 
and is therefore as valuable as if it commemo- 
rated the features and form of a hero. In ſhort 
*tis pity *tis not remov'd to ſome more publick 


and open place, that it might be better known, 


and more admir'd. 

We'll now ſtep 1 into the Park, where'we ſhall 
ſee a houſe in the fineſt ſituation, with the 
whole canal and park in proſpect; yet ſo ob- 
ſcur'd with trees, that except in the garrets, it 
can't have the advantage of either: ſurely there 


can be no excuſe for ſo egregious a miſtake, 


but that the houſe itſelf is in ſo wrong a taſte, 
that it was the owner's intereſt to hide it. 
Hard by, the new Treaſury is erecting, and 
if we may judge by the foundation, of ſtone 
too: I hope it will be grand and magnificent ; 
it, will have a glorious area before it, and will be 


ſeen to the utmoſt perfection from the other ſide 


of the park: whence the angles of theſe houſes, 
the ſpace before them, and the buildings behind 


them, form one of the beautifulleſt ſcenes about 


town. But however, let it be ever ſo ſtately, 
and 


| 
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and auguſt, there will be much reaſon to re- 
gret, that as there are two new buildings on each 
ſide of it, they were not contriv'd in the ſame 
taſte, and in the ſame line; for by this means 
they would have ſerv'd as wings to the centre, 
and form'd one grand and elegant whole. 

About half way along the Mall, Weſtnünſter- 
Abbey appears over the tops of the trees, in 
the moſt pictureſque manner 1maginable : the 
fine green of the park itſelf, the canal, the 
iſland, and another city ariſing beyond all, is a 
view of ſuch a nature as few places in the world 
can parallel. 

Carlton-Houſe, now belonging to his Royal 
Highneſs, is moſt delightfully ſituated for a place 
of elegant and courtly pleaſure : but the building 
icſelf is tame and poor: hardly any place is capa- 
ble of greater improvements, and hardly any 
place ſtands in more need of them. 

Marlborough-Houſe is another iuſtance of great 
expence, but no taſte: it conſiſts only of a range 
of windows or two; a certain quantity of un- 
meaning ſtone, which was intended for a deco- 
ration, and a weight of chimnies over all, e- 
nough to ſink the roof to the foundation. Tis 
certain the ground afforded the architect all the 
opportunity imaginable of exerting his utmoſt 
art and genius, and if he had, the very place it- 
ſelf would have ſecured him the ö ap- 
Pays 
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is with no ſmall concern, I am oblig'd to 


own That the palace of the Britiſh Kings is ſo 


far from having one ſingle beauty to recom- 
mend it, that -'tis at once the contempt of fo- 
reign nations, and the diſgrace of our own: 
- *twill admit of no debate that the court of a 
monarch ought to be the centre of all politeneſs ; 
and a grand and elegant out- ſide would feem, at 
leaſt, an indication of a like perfection within: we 
may ſafely add, that this is neceſſary even in a 
political ſenſe: for ſtrangers very naturally take 
their impre ſſions of a whole people by what they 
ſee at court, and the people themſelves are, 
and ought to be dazzled by the auguſt appearance 
of majeſty, in every thing that has any relation 
to it. I could wiſh, therefore, that ways and 
means could be invented to bring about this ne- 
ceſſary point; that Britain might affert her own 
taſte and dignity, and vie in elegance, as well as 


power, with the moſt finiſh'd of her neigh- 


bours. 

Buckingham-Houſe is a building that attracts 
more eyes, and has more admirers than almoſt 
any other about town; not that 'tis in fact the 
moſt beautiful, but becauſe ir appears ſo; an 
advantage which it derives only from its ſitua- 
tion, and the liberty it allows the ſpectator of 
ſeeing it in what point of view he pleaſes. The 
parts which compoſe this pile are neither new 
nor ſurpriſing: the proportions are not abſolute- 
ly perfect, the windows being remarkably too 

large 
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large and numerous; and the decoratious ſeem 
poor and trivia]: the ſtatues on top are wretched, 
and rather load than adorn the building; the 
colonnade which leads to the wings, is ſtuck on to 
the houſe without any plea for its connection, 
and the wings are both miferable in themſelves, 
and no ways a- kin to the houſe they belong to. 


Upon the whole, tho', it muſt be confeſs'd it has 


the appearance of taſte and deſign, and if ' tis 
not perfect, there are few houſes that are more 
ſo: the late Duke's judgment is certainly to be 
applauded much, for chuſing his ground ſo well. 
Tis owing to him that the houſe has at once the 
advantage of a triple viſta along the Mall, the 
air of Conſtitution-Hill, the proſpect of Chelſea 
Fields, terminated with the hills of Surrey, and 
a moſt delightful view of the Canal, with the 
landſcape on either ſide, . and the Banguetting- 
Houſe at Whitehall to finiſh and adorn the 
whole. 

Many people may be of opinion that the Park, 
in its preſent negligent circumſtance, is more 
beautiful than if methodiz'd with art, and de- 
corated in a more grand and elegant manner: I 
muſt confeſs I am of a different ſentiment, and 
ſhould be pleas'd to ſee it render'd as agreeable 
as the nature of its ſituation, and the uſes it 
muſt anſwer will give leave: neither is it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that theſe refinements ſhould, 


in any remarkable degree, interfere” with its 
H preſent 
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preſent ſimplicity, or baniſh any one advantage 
it now enjoys. 

To begin with the Green Park, for example; 


| 22505 will controvert, but that the agreeable 


variety of ground there, is capable of very ex- 
traordinary improvements; flopes might be 
contriv'd, with a very little expence, in a beau- 
tiful, and yet an unaffected taſte ; baſons of wa- 


ter might be ſunk in various places, which would 


be no ſmall addition to the landſcape ; new walks 

might be laid out, and trees planted in ſuch a 

manner, as to make the whole appear natural 
and pictureſque together, 

In the lower park, near the end of the Canal, 
you have a view of the ſpace between the Mall 
and the water, in which nature herſelf has mark- 
ed a large ſemicircular break, that in ſome mea- 


ſure calls upon the ſpectator to plead for im- 


provement : this therefore J could wiſh to. ſee 
rurn'd into a terraſs, in the form it at preſent ap- 
pears in, with a large gravel walk to lead from 
the Mall to its centre; the intermediate {paces to 
remain cover*d with wild-grafs, as they are now 3 
from this terraſs I would have a regular ſlope 
continued to the flat below, with a flight of 
ſteps juſt in the middle, both for convenience 
and decoration : the fiat ſhould be covered with 
turf, with a ſtatue in the midſt, and a gravel- 
path round it. The walk by the fide of the 
Canal | would have gravell'd too, that it might 
at once adorn the ice by day, and afford a 
beautiful 
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beautiful evening retreat, in a ſummer by moon- 
light, to enjoy the air and water in perfection. 
*Tis perhaps unneceflary to mention that I 
would have the ſides of the Canal kept in the 
moſt perfect repair, both to preſerve the ground, 
and give the line all the advantage tis capable of. 
One would wonder indeed, that in the preſent ma- 
nagement of the Park ſuch a trifle as this ſhould 
be neglected, when it could be done with ſo lit- 
tle charge, and *twould anſwer ſo well in the 
With the regulations here propoſed, *tis eaſy 
to imagine how beautiful a proſpect the Park 
would afford from hence; eſpecially when *tis 
conſider'd that the Bangquetting-Houſe ends the 
view on one fide, the Admiralty on the other 
and the dome of St. Paul's between them both. 


Even as it ſhews at preſent, hardly any proſpect 


appears ſo grand or beautiful; particularly in a 
calm, clear day, when the ſun is deſcending, the wa- 
ter ſmooth, and the whole picture reflected from 
the ſurface, even with more * than the 
original. 

Koſamond's- Pond is another 8 where fancy 
and judgment might be employ'd to the greateſt 
advantage; there is ſomerhing wild and roman- 
tick round the ſides of it, which a genius would 
make a fine uſe of if, he had liberty to improve 
it as he pleas d: to be ſure the banks of it 
ought to be kept in better repair, and if a Ve- 
nu; in the action of riſing from the ſea, with 
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the Graces round her, was rais'd in the middle of 
it, it would neither be an improper or a uſeleſs 
decoration. 

The Vine Zard, and that whole fide of the 
Park is, to be ſure, moſt ſcandalouſly neglect- 
ed, and if *tis not capable of ſuch beauty as the 
other, *tis the more neceſſary to keep it decent 
and art ſhould be made to beſtow what nature 
has deny'd. 

The Bird-Cage-Walk is Wen pleaſant; 
the ſwell of the ground in the middle has an ad- 
mirable effect on the viſta; and the view from 
thence down to the Canal is perfectly ſimple and 
agreeable: to be ſure 'tis capable of as much 
improvement as the oppoſite ſide, and that too 
pretty much in the ſame taſte, tho? I would ad- 
vile ſomething different for the ſake of variety: 
the- circle of trees which grows there might be 
made the centre of a very beautiful ſcene, and 
become one of the moſt delightful arbours in 
the world. I muſt not omit here, that 
trom the laſt mentioned walk, Whitehall and 
St. Paul's are ſeen over the tops of the trees, in 
the iſland, in a very pretty and pictureſque 
manner. 

The iſland itſelf is a ſpot of ground, which 
may be made one of the moſt 1 ſum- 
mer retreats imaginable : as it is, 'tis a place of 
great beauty, and improv'd with ſome art; but 
then it wants to the full as much as it poſſeſſes : 
if one ſide is like a paradiſe in miniature, the 

other 
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other is a wilderneſs, and as the waters in and 
about it are ſuffered to ſtagnate and putrify, 
they become almoſt as much a nuiſance as an or- 


nament: tis beyond queſtion, that if the little 


channels which wander ſo variouſly. thro* this 
place, were directed properly, and kept ſweet 


and pure, even that part of the iſland which is 


now a deſart, would rival, if not ſurpaſs the 
other; and the ſide next the Canal, with the ad- 
vantage of that noble viſta, would be more 
beautiful than either: I would recommend too 


a proper and elegant management of the trees, 


the keeping the banks in the moſt finiſh'd re- 
pair, and, in a more particular manner, the e- 
recting a grot, ſtatue, or obeliſk at the end of 


a little canal that ſhoots up into the centre of 


the iſland on the weſt ſide. 

The Parade I have already touch'd upon, and 
therefore have little more to add on that ſubject: 
tis certainly a grand and ſpacious area, and if it 
ſhould ever be adorn'd with truly noble and 
auguſt buildings, would not be eſteem'd one of 
the moſt inconſiderable beauties about town. I 
can by no means think it a wrong place to erect 
an equeſtrian ſtatue in, to the memory of ſome 


departed hero: ſuch a decoration can be no 


where raiſed with more propriety, and no ſitu- 
ation whatever would become it better: *tis true 
the great and immortal Naſſau has been once 
deny'd this piece of juſtice, but they were not 
ſoldiers who were guilty of ſo great an indignity; 

we 
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we may preſume, therefore, that one time or 
other, thoſe gentlemen will reſolve to pay this 
compliment to a monarch, they muſt all efteem, 
as his mighty genius and ſuperior abilities deſerv- 
ed: 'a compliment which, tho* due to him, 
would do honour to themſelves, and wipe away 
a ſtain which ſeem'd to reflect a national ingra- 
titude and inelegance on us all. 

As we have now done with the Park, twill 
be but proper to proceed on to Weſtminſter; a 
city long famous for its antiquity, yet produ- 
cing very little worthy of attention, and leſs of 
admiration. We will begin with the houſe on 
the left hand of King: ſtreet, and near adjoining 
to Privy-Garden: not that it is any way remark- 
able in itſelf, but becauſe it has one of the moſt 
elegant irregular views before it of any houſe 
in town: the ſtreet before it forms a very ſpaci- 
ous and noble area; the fine Gothique gate, for- 
merly mention'd, breaks the view on one fide, 
and the other is adorn'd with a profile of the 
Banquetting-Houſe at Whitehall, between theſe 
the ſtreet is diſcover'd winding to Charing-Croſs, 
and over the tops of the buildings there, the 
ſteeple of St. Martin's, ſoftened by the diſ- 
' tance, ends the view, and marks the AY of 
the whole. 

And yet, with all theſe advantages, the houſe 
is a publick nuiſance, as well as all thoſe in King- 
ftreet, Channel-Row, and the intire ſpace be- 


rween: nothing in the uniyerſe can be more 
abſurd 
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abſurd than ſo wretched a communication be- 
tween two ſuch cities as London and Weſtminſter ; 
a paſſage which muſt be frequented by all fo- 
reigners; which is viſited even by the ſovereign 
himſelf many times a year; which is the road 
of all the juſticiary buſineſs of the nation; which 
is the only thorough-fare to the ſeat of the legiſ- 
lature itſelf, and the rout of our moſt pompous 
cavalcades and proceſſions ; ſurely ſuch a place 


as this ought, at leaſt, to be large and conveni- 


ent, if not coſtly and magnificent; tho? in my 
opinion it ought to be made the centre of our 
elegance and grandeur : and to do this effectu- 
ally, all the buildings I have complain'd of 


- ought to be levell'd to the ground; and a ſpace 


laid open' from. Privy-Garden to Weſtminſter- 
Hall, on one ſide, and from the weſt end of 
the Abbey to Story's-Gate on the other: this 
ſhould be ſurrounded with ſtone buildings all in 
a taſte, raiſed on a piazza or colonnade, with 
ſuitable decorations : and the middle ſhould he 
adorned with a group of ſtatues, anſwerable to 
the extent of the circuit round it. Tis caſy to 
imagine what an effect ſuch an improvement as 
this would have on the ſpectator, and how much 
more agreeable *rwould be to the honour and 

credit of the nation. f 
I ſhould farther deſire too, to ſee all the little 
hovels demoliſh'd, which now incumber the Hall 
and the Abbey, that thoſe buildings might be 
ſeen at leaft, and if they could not be admir'd 
| for 
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for their beauty, they might be reverenc'd for 

their greatneſs and antiquity. If St. Margaret's 
were remoy*d with the reſt, *rwould be yet a 
farther advantage; for then the fine chapel of 
Harry VII. would come into play, and be at- 
tended to as it deſerves. I am very far from ex- 
pecting, or even imagining that any of theſe al- 
terations will ever come to paſs: I mention them 
only to explode the miſerable taſte of our anceſ- 
tors, who neglected, or did not underſtand theſe 
beauties 3 and that their deſcendants may grow 
wiſer at their expence, and prevent the like cen- 


ſores from falling upon them. 


To compleat this ſcheme, I am ſometimes in- 
clined to wiſh that the place which is now call'd 
Hell, was levelPd, and that the new Parliament- 
Houſe ſhould be erected there in its room; 
*twould certainly have a noble effect on the 
proſpect, and form a moſt admirable contraſte 
to the antient edifices of each ſide of it : I have 
indeed an objection or two to this part of the 
ſcheme; firſt, I apprehend there is not room e- 
nough there for ſuch a pile; and, ſecondly, it 
would loſe the advantage of a proſpect from the 

river, which its preſent ſituation might ſo hap- 
pily allow it. 

At all events, however, I ſhould be glad to 


ſee this noble project put into execution: *ris 


certain nothing can be more unworthy of ſo au- 
guſt : a body as the parliament of Great Britain, 
than the preſent place of their aſſembly : ir moſt 
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be undoubtedly a great ſurprize to a foreigner, 
to be forc'd to enquire for the Parliament-Houſſe 
even at the doors; and when he found it, to ſee 
it ſo detach'd in parcels, ſo incumber*d with 
wretched apartments, and ſo contemptible in 
the whole: I could wiſh therefore to ſee this 
evil remedied; to ſee ſo uſeful and neceſſary a 
ſcheme take place : and if it falls into the noble 


hands to execute, we have long been flatter d 


to believe it would, there is no room to doubt 
but the grandeur of this appearance will anſwer 


the majeſtick purpoſes tis to be employ'd in. 


The Britiſp taſte in architecture, is, to be ſure 
more obliged to that Nobleman, than any other 
perſon now living, and if Inigo Jones has any 


advantage, tis only in having lived before 


him. 4034 | 
*T will be ridiculous and foolifh therefore; in 
me, to give the leaſt hint for the conduct or im- 
provement of any deſign which he has engag' d 
in: I ſhall therefore ſay no more than this, that 
I ſhould be glad to have both houſes under the 
ſame roof, built on the ſame line, exactly oppo- 
ſite to each other, the ſeats rang'd theatrically, 
the throne in the midſt of one ſemi-circle; the 
ſpeaker's chair in the other; and that when the 
King made his ſpeech, ways and means might be 
found to remove the partitions from between 
the two houſes, and preſent the whole parlia- 
ment of Britain at one view, aſſembled in the 
moſt grand, ſolemn, and elegant manner, with 
1 the 
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the Sovereign at their head, and all the deco- 


rations round them, which could ſtrike the 
ſpectator dumb with admiration, at the profu- 
ſion of majeſty, which ſet off and adorn'd the 
whole. 

After ſuch a ſcene as this has been preſented 
to the imagination, no other has importance e- 
nough to be attended to: TI expect therefore 
that what has been ſaid of Yeſtminſter-Hall will 
meet with but a cool reception. That ſtructure 
is remarkable only for being the largeſt room 
in Europe which has no column to ſupport it: 


all that is excellent in it, therefore, is to be 


found in the contrivance and workmanſhip of 
the roof, and no doubt both are truly admira- 


ble: but as ſkill and contrivance are both thrown 


away, unleſs they are to be ſeen in effect, ſo a 
room of half the extent of this, ſupported on 
beautiful pillars, and grac'd with ſuitable cor- 
nices, according to the Antique, would excite a 
great deal more applauſe, and deſerve it infi- 
nitely better. 

I have already touch'd on the ſlovenly appear- 
ance of our courts of juſtice: ſorry I am that 
Weſtminſter-Hall affords me ſo many opportu- 
nities of renewing this complaint: *tis, in my 
opinion, almoſt neceſſary they ſhould be more 
pompous and magnificent, in order to inforce 


the reſpect which ſhould ever attend on juſtice : 


I therefore take the liberty of recommending 


this "_ to the ſages of the law, and as I am 
convinced 
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convinced 'very. many of them are men of taſte, 


there is much reaſon to depend on them for a 
ſuitable reformation. 

I ſuppoſe my readers have already obſery d, 
that during the courſe of my eſſays on this ſub- 
jet, 1 have not contented myſelf with bare re- 
marks on the ornaments I find finiſh'd to my 
hand; but that I have taken all opportunities, 
beſide, of pointing out ways and means which 
either may, or might have been made uſe of to 
refine upon ſome, to adjoin others, and make 
the moſt of every ſituation for the beautifying 
and adorning the whole. 

*Tis in this view I often mention things, 
which by the interfering of property can never 
take place: and hold myſelt excus'd, in the pre- 
ſumption that a neglect in one particular, may 
be made a ſpur to the improvement of another. 

The new church with the four towers, at 
Weſtminſter, is ſituated in ſuch a manner, with 
reſpect to Old-Palace-Yard, that it might have 
been ſeen from thence, at the end of a noble 
viſta, to the greateſt advantage imaginable: 
the ſight of the towers over the tops of the 
houſes, puts every body in mind of this, and 
tis with much regret that we loſe ſuch a beauty, 

As to the building itſelf, *tis in a very parti- 
cular taſte, and has a great mixture of beauty 
and caprice in it: there are many parts of it 
which I approve, and many more which I con- 
demn : *tis to be ſure a fatal miſtake, to endea- 

Lo: your 
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your at an excellence, and then err ſo wide of 
the mark as to ſtumble on deformity 3; all falſe 
ornaments become faults inſtantly, and only 
ſerve to make an abſurdiry more conſpicuous: 
If the Architect of this pile had once thought of 
this rule, I am perſuaded he would have been 
abundantly more chaſte in his compoſitions, and 
cut his rowers, like that of Babel, off in the 
middle. © | 

” Henry VIIth's chapel has an dab right 
to be taken notice of in a very particular man- 
ner, as being one of the moſt expenſive remains 
of the antient Engliſh taſte and magnificence : to 
be fure there is no looking on it without admi- 
ration; but then its beauty conſiſts much more 
eminently in the workmanſhip than the contri- 
vance; which is juſt * reverſe of what it ought 
to be. 

* proportion and harmony of a * is the 
firſt grand ſecret in building; nicety, and point 
in execution the laſt: thus it happens that the 
edifice before us has nothing in its form to ſur- 
| prize or charm; and all the expence of art, 
which is laviſnd away upon it, only excites pity 
that the ſubje&'deferv?'d it no better. 

1 am very ſenſible I run no ſmall riſque of 
being cenſur*d for making ſo free with ſo cele- 

brated a pile as this: but as I profeſs myſelf 
clear of all prejudice, and only in purſuit of 


truth, ſo I ſhall take all the * Which are 
n 463 | 2d 43-4 of 
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of a piece with ſuch a character, and reſolve 
to be govern'd by reaſon and judgment only. 

On theſe principles, therefore, I will boldly 
affirm, that nothing could be more abſurd than 
erecting this fabrick at the end of the Abbey; it 
now ſerving only to ſpoil the ſymmetry of both, 
and make a botch inſtead of adding a beauty: 
if there were any point of view where both theſe 
pieces might be ſeen together, the truth of 'my 
aſſertion would be apparent, and as it is, a lictle 
Imagination will anſwer the ſame end. . 

Let us farther add that, by this unnatural con- 
junction, the whole magnificence of front, which 
might have been given to this coſtly chapel, is 


entirely loſt, and thoſe who admire it moſt im- 


plicitly and devoutly, can't help enquiring for 
an entrance ſuitable to the reſt of the ſtructure. 
Let us for once then ſuppoſe, that it had been 
intirely detach'd from the Abbey, and erected 
oppoſite to the Houſe of Lords, - with a ſumptu- 
ous front to the ſtreet; let us ſuppoſe the new 
Parliament-Houſe finiſh*d? on the other ſide, and 
the before-mentton'd viſta laid open to the new 
church, and the conſequence would then be ano- 
ther group of beauties in building and decora- 
tion, which few cities in Europe could parallel. 
By the many things I have ſaid of the advan- 


tage of ſpace before a building, in order to add 


magnificence to the view, no body will wonder, 
T preſume, that I am for levelling the Gate- 
houſe, demoliſhing a large part of Dean-Yard, 
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* the Dean and Chapter ſt ill deſign to perfect 
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and laying open the ſtreet at the weſt end of 
the Abbey, at leaſt, to an equal breadth with 
the building. I muſt frankly own nothing ap- 
pears ſo miſerable to me, as ſuch incumbrances 
round a grand or elegant building : they abate 
the pleaſure of the proſpect moſt exceedingly, 
_ are real diſadvantages to the builder's fame. 


 Weſtminſter-Abbey is a fabrick of great anti- 


quity, and challenges ſome kind of vene- 
ration on that account: it is beſides of prodi- 
gious bulk, and fills the eye, at leaſt, if it 


does not fatisfy it : to glance at it in the land- 


ſcape, without examining its parts, it pleaſes to- 
lerably well; to examine its parts, we are un- 
der a neceſſity of diſliking the whole: if the 
height ſurprizes, we are out of humour with its 
form; and tlie fronts in particular ought to have 
roſe eminently above the reſt, in order to have 
varied the lines, and given that grace it ſo viſi- 
bly: wants. We now rather think of a barn than 
a church; I believe this image is owing intirely 
to the extream ſharpneſs of the roof, and if that 
was rectified, twould be greatly to the advantage 
of the building in general. It muſt be own'd 
indeed, that the welt end was never finiſn'd, and 
there is much reafon to believe that the two 
towers, on each fide of it, were deſigned to 
give the Th tis now ſo apparently defec- 


tive in. | 
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this ſcheme, and raiſe the towers according to 
their firſt projection: but I think *cis rather too 
late to begin, for unleſs they would new-caſe the 
church all over, the mixture of the new and old 
would have a worſe effect, than the defect we 
complain of, and make a fort of patch- work in 
building, which is ever offenſive both to judg- 


ment and taſte. 


As to the inſide of the church, ris certainly 
more perfect and judicious than the out: the 
perſpective is ſtrong and beautiful, and ſtrikes 
the ſpectator in a very forcible manner, as ſoon 
as he makes his entrance; and yet it owes the 
greateſt part of its effect to a fault in ſymmetry, 
Tis the exceeding height of the grand iſle which 
gives the aſtoniſhment ; but if that was only in 
exact proportion to the reſt of the parts, it 
would not be diſtinguiſh'd ſo much, and yet 
would deſerve much greater praiſe. 

The late-erected organ has even interfer'd with 
this beauty, and broke the viſta in the moſt in- 
judicious manner imaginable : the iron grate 
below, *tis true, makes ſome amends, by pre- 
ſenting us with a little view of perſpective, 
which would make one of the beſt pictures in 
that ſtile I ever ſaw ; and the lights and ſhadows 
fall ſo artfully, that the painter has nothing elle 
to do but copy; *twill hardly be in his power 
to improve. 

As I have made Statues as well as Archite@ure; 
the _ of this eſſay, as often as they have 

fallen 
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fallen in my way ; and we are now in the Abbey, 
*twill be unpardonable not to take a ſurvey of 
the moſt remarkable monuments there, and ap- 
plaud and cenſure in turn, as occaſion offers. 

I ſhall begin with Sir Godfrey Kneller's, ſitu- 
ated at the lower end of the north iſle; a thing 
deſigned by Sir Godfrey himſelf, and executed 
by Ryſbrack, and yet ſo far from anſwering the 
idea we might conceive of it from two ſuch great 
names, that it hardly excites common atten- 
tion or curioſity, unleſs to read the epitaph, 
which is exactly of a piece with the tomb, 
and as unworthy of Mr. Pope's genius, as the 
deſign of that is of Kueller's pencil. One 
would have thought ſo accompliſh'd a maſter 
ſhould have recollected at firſt fight, that 
a canopy is far from. being a proper decora- 
tion in ſtone, and if it was, that *tis ſo ſtale and 
trite an ornament, that the worſt of his diſci- 
ples would have rejected it with contempt. 
One might reaſonably add, that Sir Godfrey had 
it in his power to diſtinguiſh his own excellen- 
cies in the propriety of his ornaments ; but thoſe 
he has choſen may do as well for any body elle, 
and belong no more to a Painter, than a Lord 
Chief Juſtice. 

I ſhall paſs by a number of rude Gothique 
pieces, which inſtead of adorning really incum- 
ber the church, and be particular on ſuch only, 
which either really excel, or were intended to 
do ſo by their founders. 

| Among 
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Among the firſt of theſe, we may very juſt- 
ly take notice of that erected to the memory of 
young Mr. Carteret : the thought it turns on 1s 
fine and poetical ; no guardian is ſo proper of a 
thing ſacred to memory as Time, and no bribe ſo 
effectual to ſecure him in its favour as merit: 
the epitaph he is made to diſplay is in a fine 
taſte, and does honour to him who compos'd it, 
and him it alludes to: the buſt of the young 
gentleman himſelf is beautifully ſimple, and 
preſerves a fine keeping with reſpect to the 
whole. | 

On the other ſide of the ſame iſle, on the 
back of the choir, we ſee another, in all re- 
ſ] ſpects oppoſite to this: I forget the Lady's name 
in whoſe honour *cwas erected, and if thoſe who 
were at the expence of it could be forgot too, 
*twould be ſome advantage to their characters: 
the conceit of this monument is a front figure of 
a lady ſpringing upwards from the ground, with 
a cherubim above her deſcending to. give her a 
lift; tho' by her attitude, 'tis impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould know any thing of the matter. Below 
her, hovering over the baſe, is another as lame 
and wretched as the firſt, who unfolds as bad an 
epitaph, and compleats ſo miſerable a piece, 
that nothing but its next neighbour could keep 
it in countenance. 

That belongs to the late Lord Kingsale, and 
is as fine as painting, carving and gilding can 
make it: but for its taſte, ak. tis impoſſible 
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that any thing ſhould be more remarkable: 
that nobleman is in a recumbent poſture, with 
à curious ſuit of armour on, a delicate head of 
hair, and points to a very emphatical coronet 
near him, as the ſum of all his glory; a very 
pretty bit of canopy dangles over him, a coat 
of arms moſt pompouſly emblazon'd glitters a- 
bove that: two poor little boys, whom I pity 
prodigiouſly, bear up a moſt ponderous urn, 
with the additional weight of the ſtatue into the 
bargain, and an important epitaphunderneath all 
tells you, that it has been a privilege of the 
Kingsale Family to wear their hats before the 
King, time out of mind. 

Doctor Chamberlain's monument is by many 
people thought one of the beſt pieces in the Ab- 
bey, and I own I am inclin'd to be of the ſame 
opinion : to be ſure every one of the figures is 
finely executed, and ſome parts of the Doctor's, 
in particular, deſerve ſincere applauſe : I have 
no material fault to find with the order and diſ- 
poſition of the whole, and the epitaph, to be 
ſure, ſays a great many fine things of the Doc- 
tor: yet ſtill there wants a boldneſs and ſpirit 
thro? the whole; you can't blame *tis true, but 
then you can't heartily praiſe: in every deſign 
where there are more figures than one, *tis pol- 


ſible to ſtrike the ſpectator's imagination, as 


well as appeal to his judgment; and I muſt 
be ſo free as to own, that this piece has not 


that effect on me. 
As 
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As there is a buſt of a late muſician in our 
way, dreſt up in a beau peruke, and a fine 
lac'd cravat, he would take it ill if we did not 
pay our compliment to him as we paſs'd by: for 
which reaſon I make him this acknowledgment; 
but for fear the heirs of another muſician ſhould 
laviſh away more money to a like purpoſe, 1 
think myſelf obliged to declare that Purce!'s 
epitaph is, at leaſt, of ten times more value, than 
 Blow's monument. . 

The two boys on each ſide of the little tomb, 
erected to the memory of Sir Gilbert Lort, are 
in a very pretty taſte, and a perfect contraſte 
to each otlier; one repreſenting paſſionate, excla- 
matory grief, and the other ſtill and ſilent: tis 
pity they are divided by ſo bad an ornament in 
the middle: had they lean'd on a ſingle urn, 
which, in the antique taſte, might have been ſup- 
poſed to hold his aſhes, they would have had a 
fine effect, and challenged more admiration than 
many a more pompous and expenſive pile. 

Looking thro? into one of the little chapels, 
which are ſeparated from the body of the church, 
we ſee a monument that belongs to one of the 
Veres, and challenges ſome attention : *tis true 
the principal figure is in the old Gothique taſte, 
Hat on his back, and of conſequence not to be 
reliſh'd, tho? executed in the moſt perfect man- 
ner in the world: but then the four Knights 
which ſupport the ſtone over him, with his ar- 
mour on top, are juſtly to be admir'd; and 
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tho? both their dreſs and the oddneſs of their 
employ, are diſadvantages, they ſtrike you with 
pleaſure notwithſtanding, and each independent 
figure demands your approbation. Sorry I am to 
ſee them us'd fo ill; moſt of them are maim'd, 
and one of them in particular has lately had a 
leg broke off; T would therefore recommend 
the care of the Dead to the Dean and Chapter, 
as well as the Living; and as they are leaſt able 
to take care of themſelves, I think they have a 
better claim to the protection of others; and e- 
ſpecially as they pay for their lodging too. 

Juſt oppoſite to this door, againſt the wall, is 
a martial figure, repreſenting one of the Holleſes, 
and till thar of Mr. Craggs's was put up, was 
the only erect one in the Abbey: an attitude J 
am far from diſcommending, for 'tis my opinion, 
ſtatues ſhould always repreſent life and action, 
and not languor and inſenſibility : 'tis particular- 
ly happy when adapted to ſoldiers and heroes, 
who ought never to be ſuppos'd at reſt, and 
ſhould have their characters repreſented as ſtrong 
as pollible : this before us is bold and manly, 
tho* not chaſte and elegant: *tis finely elevated 
too, and the mourning Pallaſes at the baſe of it 
are both well fancied and well applied. There is 
no part of the execution of this tomb that we 
can 'admire, but as there was a propriety in 
the deſign, I could not paſs it over without giv- 
ing it its due praiſe, 
| The 
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The next thing in the Abbey, which accord- 
ing to method and order demands our attention, 
is the tomb erected to the memory of the late 
Duke of Newcaſtle, by the Counteſs of Oxford, 
his daughter: to be ſure there is not any mauſo- 
leum belonging to the whole church, except 
Henry VIIth's, which is built at ſo great an ex- 
pence as this: the materials are exceeding fine, 
the ſpace it fills grand and noble, the architec- 
ture rich and. ornamental; and yet it gives no 
pleaſure to the elegant and knowing, and is only 
the admiration of the vulgar: the reaſon of 
which is plain z magnificence has been conſulted 
only, and not beauty; and coſt and ſplendour 
are 1&iſh'd away, if not directed by judgment 
and taſte: the figure of the Duke himſelf is full 
of abſurdities: it neither ſits nor lies, is employ- 
ed in no action, has no expreſſion, no dignity, 
and abounds with manifeſt, open diſproportions; 
the two ſtatues on each ſide are equally tame and 
unmeaning, and have no more relation to the prin- 
cipal, than if they were ſtill in the ſtatuary's 
yard: I am as much diſpleaſed with the two 
brace of angels that incumber the upper part of 
this pile, and indeed if that whole ſtory were 
entirely remov'd, I am of opinion it would be 
no diſadvantage to the remainder. 

The monument erected in honour of te 
late Sir 1/aac Newton, has pretty much divided 
the publick opinion; ſome extolling it as one 
of the moſt perfect pieces both in deſign and 

execu- 
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execution, and others again depreciating it, as 
no way remarkable for cither : I chuſe rather to 


ſteer between theſe two extreams, as neareſt to 


truth, and agreeable to the beſt of my under- 
ſtanding ; I therefore make no ſcruple to own 
that the ſtatue of Sir 1/aac has ſomething in it 
exceedingly venerable, bold, and majeſtick 
commands attention, and expreſſes — 
but then the action i it is employ'd in is vain, and 
of courſe out of the character it repreſents : 
Sir aac, tho” one of the greateſt men who e- 
ver did honour. to humanity, was at the ſame 
time the leaſt proud and aſſuming; and deli- 
ver'd ſome of the fineſt principles of philoſophy 
as doubtful, which all his readers thought de- 


monſtrated: twas wrong therefore to give him 
that vanity after his death, which never belong- 


ed to him in his life: if the two boys at his feet, 
which diſplay: the ſcrole, had done it only to 


| the ſpectator, ,, and Sir Jſaac had not been con- 


cern'd in it, it would have anſwered every way; 
and engaging the philoſopher in profound con- 
templation in the mean while, had expreſſed 
his knowledge as well, and his character better. 

The bas-reliefs on the urn are moſt excellent, 


and do great honour to Rysbrark z the principal 


figure in particular, that weighs the ſun, and 


all our planetary ſyſtem by the ſteel-yard, is 
admirable, and the device is beautiful and ful- 
ly expreſſing Sir Jaac's doctrine of Gravitation, 


which is the baſis of his fame: the boys that 


are 
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are introduc'd to tell you he was mint-maſter, is 
trifling and poor, unworthy of the reſt, and no 
compliment to him: neither is the conceit of 
the aloe- plant, in the other corner of the tabla- 
ture leſs faulty; becauſe it is to the full as inſig- 
nificant, and abundantly more obſcure. | 
The globe in the back of the monument, is 
almoſt a general objection, as projecting too 
forward on the ſight, and ſpoiling the keeping 
of the whole. I fancy another pedeſtal, well 
proportioned, had been eſteem'd a more natural 
ſupport for the figure of Aſt ranomy above, and 
would have had room in the middle of it to in- 
troduce the globe to more advantage: but this 
I leave to the determination of better judges. 
The upper part of the figure of Aftronomy is, 
without controverſy, one of the moſt delicate 


things that can be imaginꝰd; the manner and ac- 


tion are both faultleſs, and the expreſſion of the 
face is at once thoughttul and compos'd, ſweet 
and majeſtick ; I wiſh the reſt of it had been an- 
ſwerable, but it is quite the contrary in all re- 
ſpects; the legs are clumſy and incumber*d with 
drapery, and fo far from being beautifully or 
naturally diſpoſed, that they are piled one 
upon another, and put me in pain for fear the 
figure ſhould. roll off the globe, for want of a 
due poiſe to keep it faſt. 

Upon the whole, tho', it is, at leaſt, A 
the moſt pardonable monuments I have ſeen, 


and I am poſitive the next age will be alike 
pleaſed 


riicat ReVIew of the 


pleaſed to ſee ſuch another genius as Neutron, 
and ſuch another maſter as Ry/brack to do ho- 
nour to his memory. 

But if this monument of Sir 7/aac's muſt un- 
dergo ſuch a ſevere trial, and be ſo hardly ac- 
quitted, what will be the fate of its neighbour, 
ſince rais'd to commemorate the late Lord Stan- 
hope ® Undoubtedly it will meet with no advo- 
cate, and has not even the ſmalleſt title to favour, 
*Tis all alike, huge and heavy; expenſively 
Gothique, and magnificently clumſey; the deſign 
is ſo trifling and abſurd, that not even the 
hand of Ryſbrack can give you the leaſt preju- 
dice to its advantage: the ſtatue of his Lord- 
ſhip might very eaſily be miſtaken for that of 
Ajax, if time and place could afford the leaſt 
help to imagination. It has the ſame unmean- 
ing air and features which that heroe is deſcrib- 
ed with, is as enormous in bulk, and ſeems as 
void of deſign and penetration; circumſtances 
that no way agree with the character of Lord 
Stanhope, and which rather * than do 
him honour. 

The tent behind is moſt miſerably conceiv'd, 
and worſt adapted of any thing I ever ſaw in my 
life; and the Pallas upon the top of it has the 
moſt uneaſy ſtation imaginable: ſhe is a gianteſs 
too, and ſeems to have as little forecaſt as her 
charge below: in ſhort, if either of them have 
any beauty, tis in being of a piece with each o- 

ther ; 
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ther; but even that is an excellency which I 
fancy no body will ever envy or applaud. 

We muſt now ſtrike down to the end of the 
ſouth iſle ; and there we ſhall be ſomewhat better 
entertain'd:. the monument of Mr. Craggs, is 
in a very ſimple and elegant taſte : there appears 
much judgment in ſetting, his ſtatue upright, 
becauſe it falls the viſta, with great harmony, 
and looks ;advantageoully even at the greateſt 
diſtance ; the attitude of it is delicate and-fine ; 
che thought of reſting it on an urn, pathe- 
tique and judicious, and it che face and head 
had been more finiſh*d, the whole had been, 
without blemiſh : the architecture i is alike plain, 
and the embelliſhments few;. and well choſen, In 


a word, many tombs have more beauties, none 


fewer faults. 


I muſt now take notice of two monuments 
rogether, tho* of very different perſons, and 
ſomewhat remov'd in ſituation from one another; 
they are the Lord. Godolpbin's, and Mr. -*y 
greve's; my reaſon for mentioning them at one 
time is becauſe they were erected at the charge 
of the ſame perſon ; becauſe. they are in the 
ſame bad taſte, and the epitaphs of them both 
are wrote in the ſame ſtile, and ſpelt with the 
ſame exactneſs: the Lady who was at the ex- 
pence of putting them up, had undoubtedly the 
credit of paying a compliment to men of the 
higheſt merit, in their different ſtations ; yet tis 
to be wiſh'd that ſhe had thought it worth her 
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while, for her own fake, to have done it with- 


more decorum, and in a manner more ſuitable 
to her quality, and their deſerts. 

The plainneſs and ſimplicity of Dr. Friend's 
buſt pleaſes me much; and if his epitaph had 
deen in the ſame gotit, it would have been, at 
leaſt, as high a compliment both to the Scho- 
lar and Phyfictan. 

There is fomerhing pretty in Mrs. Deſbovery's 
tomb; the figures are lively and free, and the 
architecture not much amiſs; but her own amia- 
ble character, indeed, is the higheft decoration, 


and to which we may juftly add that of her 


friend's, who had the gratitude to pay this gen- 
tile compliment to the remembrance of their 
former affection. | 


Not far from this is a monument infcrib'd 
with the name of Mr. Smyth, which is much in 
taſte; a fine buſt, in relievo, of that gentleman, 
is ſupported by a weeping figure, repreſenting 
his daughter, both which are deſigned and exe- 
cuted with great judgment and fpirit. If any 
thing is wanting, tis a reſt for the Lady's 


left arm, which being held up to the head, ap- 


pears painful for want of it: the urn on which 


the firs, with its baſe and pyramid behind, finiſh 


the whole tomib, and unite in a ſtile moſt har- 
monious and agreeable. 

The monument of Mr. Thynn falls next un- 
der our conſideration; one of the moſt cele- 


brated things in the Abbey: tis indeed in a 
moſt 
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moſt elegant taſte, and the execution is equal to 
the deſign ; the languid dying poſture he is plac'd 
in, with the action of his hand, directing the 
ſpectator to the tragick ſtory of his death, 
which was once engrav'd behind him, are beauti- 
fully conſiſtent with each other, and mult have 
had a very pathetic influence on all who beheld it; 
particularly, as ſo ſtrongly inforc'd with the fine 
relief, which repreſented the murder below : but 
fince the caprice of ſome, or the prejudice and 
intereſts of others, have eraz'd the inſcription, - 
neither his action, nor that of the inimitable boy 
at his feet, can be thoroughly underſtood, un- 
leſs confider*d in the light it was firſt intended to 
appear in, as deſcrib'd above. 

The execrable Gothique heap, which was e- 
rected at ſo great an expence, in honour of ſo 
brave a man as Sir Cloudefly Shovel, and even by 
his Sovereign herſelf, has been ſo emphatically 
and juſtly expos'd in the Spefator already, that 
I have no need to ſay any thing more on that 
ſubject; I ſhall only beg leave to put the two 
neighbouring tombs of Admiral Churchill and 
Mr. Stepney in the ſame rank of cenſure, ſince 
they are almoſt as coſtly, and full as unmeaning 
and ridiculous. | | 

I muſt now paſs over ſeveral wretched things 
that are unworthy of obſervation, in order to 
haſten to the corner of the poets 3 but by the 
way, cannot overlook the droll figure, lately 
ſet up, at the charge of a noble Peer, to the 
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memory of Grabe the commentator: he is ele- 


vated on a high ſort of a funeral cheſt, with a 


lamp by his ſide, and a pen in his hand to repre- 
ſent, I ſuppoſe, his unwearied application to 
ſtudy in his life-time ; but then the ridiculous 
height of the ſtatue, the clumſineſs of the atti- 
tude, and the oddneſs of the employ, never 
fail to excite laughter in all who behold them : 


in ſhort, he looks like a boy on a high joint- 


ſtool, kicking his heels about, and A of 
tumbling every moment. 

I don't know any circumſtance which diſtin- 
guiſhes the real patron ſo much, as pay ing the 
laſt compliment of an urn and inſcription to the 
aſhes of a dead genius: it argues a thorough 
and diſintereſted eſteem for merit, ſets the faireſt 
example of magnanimity for the great to follow, 
and excites the nobleſt emulation anon the 
learned to deſerve a like honour. 

In this view, I am charm'd with the recollec- 
tion that the venerable names of Spencer, Jobn- 
fon, Cowley, and Dryden, have been perpetu- 
ated with juſt and noble diſtin&tions, by ſuch 
illuſtrious perſonages as Sheffield, and Villiers, 
Dukes of Buckingham, the preſent Earl of Ox- 
ford, and Devereux Earl of Eſſex : ſome diſtinc- 
tion, tis true, is neceſſary to be made in the 
ſhare of applauſe which is due to theſe noble- 
men, for the fame humane and generous action: 

the Earls of E and Oxford did this honour | 
to Jobnſon and Spencer, without complimenting 
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themſelves at the ſame time, by inſcribing their 
own names on the ſtone; a delicate piece of 
ſelf denial which Villiers and Sheffield had not 
firmneſs enough to practiſe, in their ng 
to Drydey and Cowley. 

The preſent Dutcheſs of Buckingham will, 
however, have an equitable claim to ſhare in 
glory with the firſt : for ſhe juſtly diſliking the 
buſt, which was firſt ſet up for Mr. Dryden, or- 
dered it, at her own expence, to be remov'd, and 
another plac'd in its ſtead. At once unwilling 
that her dead Lord's humanity ſhould be cen- 
ſur'd for want of taſte, and diſſatisfy'd with the 
glory of ſuch an action, unleſs the thing itſelf 
agreed exactly with the intent of railing it. 
The preſent buſt is far from being contempti- 
ble, and the whole tomb imple, if not mag- 
nificent. 

I am always much ſurpriz*d to ſee ſo wretch- 
ed a thing as that erected to the memory of Mr. 
Phillips, inſcrib'd with the name of Harcourt : 
one would have naturally imagin'd that whoever 
aim'd at publick ornament, would endeavour at 
ſomething like elegance too; one would have 
expected it in a more eminent degree, from 
ſuch a name as this: but on the contrary, no- 
thing is more oppoſite, nothing can be more 
contemptible: it is even a burleſque upon monu- 
ments, and inſtead of doing honour to the found- 
er, or the perſon *tis conſecrated to, indicates 
very ſtrongly, that either one had not merit e- 


nough 
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nough to deſerve a better, or the other had not 
ſpirit and taſte enough to do it juſtice. 

The buſt of Jobuſon is executed with great 
happineſs, and looks with abundance of life 
and ſpirit: the tablature tis inclos'd in is beau- 
tiful, and the decorations ſew, proper, and ele- 
gant. To talk like a critick, there is nothing 
wanting but a note of admiration, at the end of 
the inſcription : O rare Ben Fobnſon ! 

Tho the tomb of Spencer has ſuffered greatly 
by time, and was erected in an age when taſte 
was in its infancy in England, yet there is ſome- 
thing in it venerably plain, and not abſurdly or- 
namental. The materials were certainly very 


rich, and I don't recollect any of the ſame ſtand- 


ing that deſerve ſo little cenſure. 

I am pleaſed to ſee the great Butler here on 
any terms, but *twould have given me much 
greater ſatisfaction to ſee it rais'd in a more mag- 
nificent manner, and by ſuch perſons too as 
might have reflected greater honour to his me- 
mory; tho* his own merits were ſo eminent as 
to need no publick acknowledgement to make 
them immortal. 

The buſts of Shadwell and St. Evremond are 
neither of them very extraordinary, and there- 
fore I ſhall content myſelf with this bare men- 
tion, that they are there. 

Mr. Prior's monument I cannot fo eaſily paſs 
over, becauſe *tis meant to be magnificent, and 
was delign'd to call upon the attention of man- 


kind. 
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kind: Undoubtedly few men had ever better title 
to a ſepulchral trophy than this author; but ſil} 
J ſhould have been more pleas'd if it had been 
erected at any other perſon's charge, rather than 
his on: tis extending our vanity beyond the 
grave, and. making the envy of mankind eter- 
nal. As to the tomb itſelf, I muſt be free e- 
nough to confeſs I am not intirely ſatisfied with 
it: his own. buſt, which is deſign'd to be the 
principal figure, is hurt by the whole ſtatues on 
either ſide; and *tis not to be queſtion'd but a 
ſimple urn, with the head on a pedeſtal over it, 
would have had a finer effect, and better deſerv- 
ed our admiration. The head itſelf is certainly 
perform'd with great maſtery, and is juſtly e- 
ſteemed one of the beſt things in England; and 
yet if a little French embroidery on the cap, 
and drapery, were ſpared, I believe it would be 
far from a diſadvantage to it, becauſe. it would 
be then more a- kin to the chaſtity and purity 
of the Antique. 
believe every body wat viſits the repoſitory 
of che illuſtrious dead, cannot help looking 
round, like me, for the divine Milton, and im- 
mortal Shakeſpear z; names which are the honour 
of their country, and yet have received no ho- 
nour from it 3- names which every foreigner mult 
enquire for, and miſs with regret and uneaſi- 
neſs to himſelf, and cenſure and diſeſteem to us: 
that Milton, indeed, has been deny'd this pri- 
vilege, I don't ſo much wonder, becauſe he 
oppos'd 
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oppos'd the prieſthood ; an injury which they 
can neither forget nor forgive: an injury that 
the merit of half mankind united in one perſon 
can never attone for, and which the fraternity 
will reſent as long as the name of the aggreſſor 
ſurvives their malice and perſecution. | 

- But this was not Shakeſpear's cale; a man 
whoſe works have been the bread of thouſands, 
and the entertainment of whole nations for above 
an age together; who was almoſt the creator of 


the Engliſb ſtage, and the ſupport of it ever 


ſince; and yet, notwithſtanding all his own me- 
rits, and the continued benefits he has been the 
inſtrument of procuring others, not one honora- 
ry ſtone has diſtinguiſhed him among the ſons of 
the Muſes, nor one grateful line acknowledged 
the influence of his ſuperior genius: a neglect 
fo ſhameful that it reflects in the ſevereſt manner, 
both on thoſe who have grown rich by his la- 
bours, and thoſe who have been entertain'd ſo 
frequently with their repreſentations, 

Before we go into the inclos'd part of the 
Abbey, *rwill be proper to ſtop a moment at the 
rombs on' the left hand of the entrance: that of 
Doctor Buſby's is certainly in a good taſte, and 
well executed; the figure is bold and free; in a 
proper action, and very expreſſive of the cha- 
racter it repreſents; neither are the decorations 
much inferior. But that of Dr. South's is alto- 
gether as bad; 'tis only a parcel of good mar- 


ble ſpoil'd, and the ſtatue even more ſhocking 
than 
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than the original block it was firſt compoſed 
.. 

Of each ſide of the collateral iſles of the 
choir, are three diſtinct ſpaces, which, if I miſ- 
take not, were formerly us'd as chapels, and 
conſecrated to particular ſaints, but now are only 
repoſitories of the dead, and devoted to their 
monuments and inſcriptions. I ſhall touch upon 
what is remarkable in each of them quite round, 
and reſerve. that- of Henry VII. to cloſe my re- 
marks on this part of my ſubject. 

In the firſt of theſe, on the right hand, you 
have a ſample of the antient Gothique magni- 
ficence, which was the higheſt taſte our anceſ- 
tors arriv'd at: that is to ſay, a monument 
which ſpreads over a vaſt extent of ſpace, contains 
a prodigious quantity of the fineſt marble, is 
adorn'd with a vaſt variety. of decorations, daz- 
zles your eyes with. a profuſion of gildings, is a- 
nimated with abundance of inſcriptions, and 
yet, upon the whole, appears an inſignificant 
heap, without form or order, beauty or under- 
ſtanding, creating pity that ſo much money, 
time, and labour ſkould be thrown away, in- 
ſtead of exciting applauſe and admiration, 

What has been ſaid of this particular tomb 
will ſuit as well with all the reſt in the ſame 
ſtile; for tho' they differ in particulars, they 
are the ſame upon the whole, and a ſuperiority” 
in hugeneſs or expence, only calls upon the 
ſpectator for a ſeverer cenſure, and more poign- 
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ant diſſatisfaction. One abſurdity eſpecially, 
which, is common to them all, ought to be moſt 
rigorouſly condemn'd, which is, the graving 
their inſcriptions in ſo ſmall a character, and 
placing them at ſuch a diſtance from the eye, 
that they were ever as ineffectual, as if time 
had effac'd them from the firſt moment of their 
inſertion. 

In the laſt of the chapels on the right hand, is 
a ſingle ſtatue in honour of one of the Holleſes; 
which expreſſes more juvenile ſweetneſs and 
beauty than any thing I ever ſaw of the kind in 
my life: if chis figure has any fault in character 
and deſign, tis in its being in a languid, ſedentary 
poſture, tho? clad in armour, and deſcrib'd as 
a hero in his bloom: to be ſure, an attitude of 
more ſpirit would have been more ſuitable to 
the perſon repreſented, would have given the 
ſtatuary greater latitude to exert his genius, and 


occaſion'd more ſatisfaction in the ſpectator too. 


Oppoſite to the door of this chapel, is a 


brazen buſt of Sir Robert Stapleton, an author 


of ſome repute in the time of King Charles I. 
which has ſomething in it very lively and pleaſ- 
ing; and tho' a judicious eye will eaſily find it 
incorrect, he will not fail of giving it ſome de- 
gree of praiſe notwithſtanding. 

Much in the ſame ſituation, in the other iſle, 
is a bas- relief, in honour of one of the La Tours, 
a family from France, which has a degree of 


delicacy, both in the tale and expreſſion, which 
d | i3 
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is very entertaining: *tis a mother lamenting over 
her dead, or dying daughter, and the artiſt has 
been very happy in the execution: I could wiſh 
tho* that the drapery had not been quite ſo pro- 
digally beſtow'd, and that the folds had been 
fewer, and more ſimple, _ 00 

On the other ſide of the ſame iſle, a little 
lower down, is another piece of the ſame na- 
ture with this, which is the reaſon I arrange them 
together: the ſtory of that, is a Lady dying, 
and her huſband, and ſeveral children weeping 
round her: I can't ſay that the ſcene is not 
well enough diſpos'd, and the paſſions naturally 
and properly expreſs'd ; but ſtill I think ſuch lit. 
tle tablatures as theſe, are fitter for a medal than 
2 monument; and ought to be kept in a box, 
rather than be expos'd to the open air: what is 
calculated to laſt for any term of years, - ought 
to be compos'd of large and nervous parts, that 
time might be the longer in hurting it, and that 
it might have a better chance of mn. the 
attention of poſterity. 

I muſt now go back again to the firſt chapel 
on the right hand, coming down the iſle, where 
we ſhall ſee,” at the entrance, a figure leaning 
on a mattreſs, which is admirably well executed, 
but in the worſt ſtile almoſt of any thing in the 
Abbey: in a word, *tis an exact copy of the 
dreſs, - and character of the times, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of King Charles I. The 
ſpruce hair, curP'd whiſkers, pointed beard, 
NM 2 ſtarch'd 
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ſtarch'd ruff, formal cloak, and large buttons, 
are as carefully preſerv'd, as if they were a fit 
ſtandard of — 5 for all future ages. 

Above this, and almoſt out of ſight, is a brazen 

buſt of a Lady, which deſerves ſome admiration, 
both as it expreſſes great ſimplicity and beauty, 
and as *tis finely executed too: *tis true the dreſs 
and manner of this are as much to be objected 
to as the laſt, and have the ſame excuſe of mode 
to plead in their juſtification. 
- Juſt oppoſite to the entrance, is a ſtatue that 
is diſpoſed with the moſt eaſe and freedom of any 
thing I ever ſaw, and indeed has no other beauty 
to recommend it. I don't recolle& any thing 
elſe remarkable in either of theſe chapels to take 
farther notice of; for tho' they are crowded 
with monuments, they are all-ſo execrably ill, 
as to be even beneath cenſure : one modern La- 
dy, indeed, in the next chapel to this, would 
take it ill if J did not pay ſomething like a com- 
pliment to her: for ſhe is dreſt with ſuch nicety, 
ſo lac'd, ſo ruffled, and ſo fervent in her deyo- 
tions too at the ſame time, as if we were to be- 
eve there was as much ceremony to be obſerv- 
ed in gaining admiſſion into heaven, as at court, 
on a birth-day. 

Some of my readers would perhaps take it 
il, if in this place, and writing on the curio- 
ſities of the Abbey, I ſhould not ſay ſomething 
in honour of the fine wax-work figures which 


are plac'd fo curiouſly up and down this venera- 
| ble 


the perfection of his taſte. 
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ble building; particularly the King William 
and Queen Mary, which have been lately ſo 
amicably ſhut up together in the ſame box. To 
oblige them therefore, and in compliment to 
the Reverend Dean and Chapter, who per- 


mit theſe noble decorations, I will throw away a 


moment or two in giving my opinion of them. 
In the firſt place, therefore, with all ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments, I think they are ridiculous 
and unnatural in themſelves, expreſſing neither 
figure like ſtatuary, nor colour like painting: 
ſecondly, I am humbly of opinion that they 
would become a puppet-ſhew better than a 
church, as making a mere farce of what ſhould 


be great and folemn: and, thirdly, I think them 


highly injurious to the characters they repreſent, 
as ſhewing them like jointed babies, to the ſtupid 
admiration of the vulgar, and the contempt of 
men of ſenſe; inſtead of characterizing their 
perſons, and perpetuating their virtues. 


For all which, and many more reaſons, I beg 


leave to move that the whole preſent ſet of 
waxen worthies may be demoliſh'd without be- 
nefit of clergy, and that all their preſent patrons 
and abettors may be ſubſtituted in their place ; 
and that, as faſt as any future Reverence ſhould 
endeavour to ſeduce his brethren to the like 
idolatry, he ſhould be immediately chronicled 
in wax, and ſhewn with a cap and bells, to 
diſtinguiſh the extent of his underſtanding, and 
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The incloſure, behind the altar, common- 
ly known by the name of St. Edward's chapel, 
has nothing remarkable in it but certain Go- 
thique antiquities, which *are made facred by 
tradition only, and ſerve to excite a ſtupid admi- 
ration in the vulgar. 

- There is indeed, at the end of this place, a 
fort of gate to the tomb of Henry V. which 
was intended for a piece of magnificence, and 
no coſt was ſpared to make it anſwer that deſign; 
but the taſte of it is ſo unhappy, and the execu- 
tion ſo wretched, that it has not the leaſt claim 
to that character. The tomb of that Prince 
challenges attention only becauſe *rwas his, and 
becauſe the ſtatue on it has Joſt its head: to ac- 
count for which ſingular injury, we are told a ri- 
diculous tale of its being ſilver, and that the va- 
lue of it occaſioned the ſacrilege. 

One thing, *tis true, we meet with in «this 
place, which merits a peculiar regard ; that is, 
a wooden cheſt of bones, ſaid to be the remains 
of Catharine, daughter of the King of France, 
and conſort of Henry V. It this account is 
authentick, I think nothing can be a greater 
violation of decency, or more injurious to the 
memory of ſuch illuſtrious perſonages, than to 
expoſe their reliques in ſo licentious a manner, 
and make a ſhew of what once commanded re- 
fpect and adoration. It the clergy are advocates 
for the decency of burial, as no doubt they are, 


bc cauſe or the profits which attend it, why 
don't 
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don't thoſe, who have this church. under their 
care, comply but with their common tenets, 


and grant this indulgence to the ruins of maje- 
ſty? To be ſure I can have no other anſwer but 


this, that they bury ſome for gain, and ſome 


they leave unburied for the ſame reaſon. 

*Tis beyond controverſy, that there is ſome- 
thing extremely ſhocking in this violence to 
the ſecrets of mortality: the Antients had even a 
ſuperſtitious regard for the duſt of their anceſ- 
tors, and ſurely we are under ſome obligation to 


treat ours with good manners: and how the re- 


verend Dean and Chapter can reconcile this prin- 
ciple with their conduct, I leave to the moſt 
learned caſuiſt, among them, to determine. If 
they would hearken to my humble advice, they 
would not be ſo very intent on worldly intereſt, 
as to neglect worldly reputation: reputation is 
intereſt too, and ſuch treſpaſſes as theſe, in the 

eyes of men of delicacy and underſtanding, are 
not eaſily forgiven or forgot. 

The arch, at the entrance of Henry Vilh's 
chapel, is exceeding grand and ornamental: the 
ſteps underneath. are a fine preparation for the 
ſcene at landing, and the three doors an admira- 
ble expedient to favour the perſpective within: 
but this, and ſeveral other beauties, are utterly 
ſpoil'd by the ſtalls, which cut off the collateral 


iſles of the (chapel intirely, and thereby ſpoil. 


the beauty and ſymmetry of the whole. 
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The roof of this ſtructure is certainly one of 


the fineſt things in the world, I mean in the 


Gothique ſtile : nothing can be in a better form, 
or more richly decorated: perhaps had it been 
more ſimple it had ſhewn to greater advantage 
but ſtil] tis a wonder that one continued cluſter of 
ornament could be contriv'd to pleaſe ſo much, 
and anſwer ſo well. 

Were the abſurd partitions mentioned above 
thrown down, the roof would appear ſtill more 
ſurprizing, and the area before more ſpacious 
and proportionable : all thoſe tombs which are 
now ſhut up in ſuch a manner, that they are no 
where to be ſeen as they ought, would then 
come forward to the eye, and give an additional 
grandeur and ſolemnity to the ſcene : the per- 
ſpective would be finely broke, and every object 
properly terminate in the founder's mauſoleum, 
as the principal point of the whole view. 

There are few tombs in Europe more famous 
than that of Henry VII. neither indeed are there 
many which deſerve to be more ſo. The under- 
taking, in itſelf, was vaſt and ſurprizing, the 
colt prodigious, and the execution exceedingly 
difficult and laborious. And yet the arciſt has 
ſucceeded in it to admiration; there is hardly a 
part in it that is not excellent, from the chief fi- 
gures to the minuteſt point of the decoration : 
the ſtatues of the .King and Queen are grand 
and noble, and the bas-relief on the ſides below, 
beautiful and expreſſive. I am of opinion the 
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workman, whoever he was, was equal to the 
nobleſt ſcheme of this nature, and would have 
made a figure even amongſt the Antients. What 
a pity is it therefore that ſuch a genius, and fo 
much art ſhould be laviſh'd away on a thing en- 
tirely out of taſte, and which, at the ſame ex- 
pence and ſtudy, might have been made the 
wonder of the world! To explain myſelf farther 
on this head, nothing can be more ſtupid than 
the laying ſtatues on their backs, in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, that *cis impoſſible they ſhould ever be 
ſeen to advantage, and of courſe, that all their 
perfections muſt be utterly thrown away. In 
the next place, the brazen incloſure, which ſur- 
rounds this tomb, wonderful as it may be, con- 
ſider'd by itſelf, is a monſtrous blemiſh, with 
regard to the thing it was intended to preſerve 
and adorn; becauſt it riſes. abundantly too high, 
and intercepts the view intirely from the princi- 
pal objects. 

Without doubt, the ſtatues of the King and 
Queen, ought to have been in living attitudes, 
erect, and bold, and the decorating figures 
ſhould have form'd a correſponding groupe, 
which in every light, ſhould have ſtood the reſt 
of criticiſm, and given the ſpectator an intire 
ſatisfaction: a few more ſteps too ſhould have 
been added to raiſe the foundation higher ; a 
magnificent arch might have been thrown over all, 
and the boundary below ſhould have been only a 


guide, not an incumbrance to the proſpect. 
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Yet, erroneous as the taſte of this fine monu- 
ment may be, it may be call'd excellent to that 
which prevail'd ſeveral years after in the reign 
of King Fames I. as may be ſeen by the wretch- 
ed things, which were erected at his command, 
to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, and his 
mother, Mary Queen of Scoiland: in theſe all 
the blunders, that can be imagin'd, are collect- 
ed together: want of attitude and expreſſion, 
harmony and proportion, beauty and decorati- 
on: . nay, the very columns, which ſupport 


the ſuperſtructure, are of different ſorts of mar- 


ble, and, to make the figures ſplendid and na- 
tural, they are painted and dreſs'd out to the 
life, as if they were juſt retir'd from a drawing- 
room, and laid down there for a little repoſe. 

But theſe whims ſeem to be again out of re- 
pute in the reign of his ſon, as appears by the 
monuments of the Dukes of Richmond and Buck- 
ingham in theſe there are ſeveral fine figures in 
braſs, and ſomething like meaning and deſign; 
tho? even then they had not learned to diſtinguiſh 
the principal characters, and place them in ſuch 
attitudes, as ſhould command the ſpectator's firſt 
and laſt attention and regard. 

Both theſe faults are intirely avoided by Ry/- 
brack, in the monument erected in the honour of 
the late Duke of Buckingham: there the Duke 
himſelf is the principal figure in the groupe, and 
tho? he is in a cumbent poſture, and his Lady, 
in the moſt beautiful manner, ſitting at his feet, 


yet 
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yet her figure is characteris'd in ſuch a manner 
as only to be a guide to his, and both reflect 
back a beauty on each other. The decorations 
are exceedingly pictureſque and elegant: the 
trophy at his head, the figure of Time above, 
with the medals of his children, fill up all the 
ſpaces with ſo great propriety, that as very little 
could be added, nothing can be ſpared. In a 
word, I have yet ſeen no ornament that has 
pleaſed me better, and very few ſo well. 

I will conclude my remarks on the Abbey, 
with ſome brief reflections on the uſe of ſepul- 
chral monuments in general, which will, at once, 
ſerve to illuſtrate what has been ſaid on the tombs 


already erected, and likewiſe be of ſome ſervice ' 


to the ſtatuary in deſigning thoſe which may 
ſucceed hereafter, 

However amiable fame may appear to the 
living, 'tis certainly no advantage to the dead: 
whatever dangers they have dared, whatever 
tails they have undergone, whatever difficulties 
they have ſurmounted, the grave is deaf to 
the voice of applauſe, and the duſt of the noble 
and vulgar ſleep in the ſame obſcurity together, 
'Tis poſſible the conſcious ſpirit may have an 
idea of the honours that are paid to his aſhes 
but 'tis much more probabie, that the proſpect 
of this imaginary glory, while he liv'd among 
us, was all the pleaſure it ever could afford 
him. I make this obſervation, becauſe moſt 
monuments are ſaid to be erected as an honour to 
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the dead, and the living are ſuppos'd to be the 


leaſt concern'd in them: whereas on the contra- 
ry, there are few but what were rather founded 
in compliment to the builder's vanity, than in 
reſpect to the name they are inſcribed with, 
One man's fame is made the foundation of an- 
other's, in the ſame manner with the gentle- 
man's, who order'd this ſentence to be made 
his epitaph; Here lies Sir Philip Sidney's friend. 
Some there are that mention only the names of 
the perſons whoſe duſt they cover, and preſerve a 
noble ſilence with regard to the hand who rais'd 
them; but even here, the dead can receive no 
benefit from ſuch diſintereſted affection 3 but 
the living may profit much by ſo noble an ex- 
ample. Another thing that diſpleaſes me, is 
the manner of the inſcriptions, which frequently 
miſtake the very deſign of engraving them, and 
as frequently give the lye to themſelves. To 
pore one's ſelf blind in gueſſing out Æternæ 
memoriæ ſacrum is a jeſt, that would make He- 
raclitus laugh ; and yet moſt of them begin in 
that pompous taſte, without the leaſt reflection 
that braſs and marble can't preſerve themſelves 
from the tooth of time; and if men's actions 
have not guarded their reputations, the proud- 
eſt monument would flatter in vain. 

I don't fay theſe things becauſe I am an ene- 
my to the cuſtom : ſo far from it, no one can 
admire it more ; but what I intend is, to place 
oy thing on its right principle, and recom- 
mend 
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mend the propereſt means for the conſequence. 


»Tis certain there is not a nobler amuſement in 


the world, than a walk in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


among the tombs of heroes, patriots, poets, 


and philoſophers ; you are ſurrounded with the 
ſhades of your great forefathers ; you feel the 
influence of their venerable ſociety, and grow 
fond of fame and virtue in the contemplation : tis 
the fineſt ſchool of morality, and the moſt beau- 
tiful flatterer of the imagination in nature. I 
appeal to every man's mind that has any taſte 
for what 1s ſublime and noble, for a witneſs to 
the pleaſure he experiences on this occaſion 
and I dare believe he will acknowledge, that 


there is no entertainment fo. various, or ſo in- 


ſtructive. For my own part, I have ſpent many 
an hour of pleaſing melancholy in its venerable 
walks; and have been more delighted with the 
ſolemn converſation of the dead, than the moſt 
ſprightly ſallies of the living. I have examin'd 
the characters that were inſcribed before me, 


and diſtinguiſhed every particular virtue. The 


monuments of real fame, I have view'd with 
real reſpect; but the piles that wanted a cha- 
racter to excuſe them, I conſider'd as the monu- 
ments of folly. I have wandered with pleaſure 
into the moſt gloomy receſſes of this laſt reſort 
of grandeur, to contemplate humane life, and 
trace mankind thro' all the wilderneſs of their 
frailties and misfortunes, from their cradles to 
their grave. I have reflected on the ſhortneſs of 


Our 
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our duration here, and that I was but one of the 
millions who had been employ'd in the ſame 
manner, in ruminating on the trophies of mor- 
tality before me; that I muſt 'moulder to duſt 
in the ſame manner, and quit the ſcene to a 
new generation, wirhout leaving the ſhadow of 
my exiſtence behind me; that this huge fa- 
brick, this ſacred repoſitory of fame and gran- 
deur, would only be the ſtage for the ſame per- 
formances ; would receive new acceſſions of no- 
ble duſt ; would be adorn'd with other ſepulchres 
of coſt and magnificence ; would be crouded 
with ſucceſſive admirers; and at laſt, by the 
unavoidable decays of time, bury the whole 
collection of antiquities in genera] obſcurity, 
and be the monument of its own ruin. 

Vet in ſpite of theſe ſage refleftions, this plain 
proſpect of general decay, I muſt own, tis a 
great pleaſure to me to ſee a new ſtatue added 
to the laſt; to ſee another name of glory in- 
creaſing the catalogue: 'tis a taſte I am parti- 
cularly fond of, and what I congratulate the 
preſent age for encouraging ſo much. I am 
always one of the firſt to ſurvev a new monu- 
ment, to criticiſe on its beauties, and point out 
its defects. I have ſometimes the pleafure of ob- 
ſerving a beauty, and often a fault in our mo- 
dern artiſts; and ſhould be glad to take an oc- 
caſion of applauding the firſt, and mending the 


lat, I would have all works of ornament per- 
* beautiful and elegant; or elſe they diſ- 


appoint 
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appoint the very intent of their being. I would 
have all fatuary, in a peculiar manner, excel- 
lent. A polite people are moſt diſtinguiſh'd as 
ſuch, by their buildings, their ſtatues, and their 
inſcriptions; and I am ſorry to ſay it, we are 
generally defective in all. There is one noble 
Lord amongſt us indeed, who has taken great 
pains, and been at vaſt expence, in improving 
our taſte in one of theſe particulars ; but I don't 
find ſo eminent an example has influenc'd many 
more to an emulation of what has done him fo 
much honour. In a word, ſepulebral monuments 
ſhould be always conſider'd as the laſt publick 
tribute which is paid to virtue; as a proof of 
our regard for noble characters; and moſt par- 
ticularly, as an excitement to others to emulate 
the great example. In a word, I can't look 
upon that which 1s raiſed over the aſhes of Sir 
Tjaac Newton in any other light: his honours 
were all owing to his own merit; neither is it in 
the power of the fineſt ſtatue, or the ſublimeſt 
inſcription, to afford him any addition. Had' 
his remains reſted without a name, like Milton, 
or Shakeſpear, or Shaftſhury, or Naſſau, twould 
have been a new reproach to an ungrateful peo- 
ple, but no injury to him. On the other hand, 
the utmoſt magnificence of funeral honours 
would only be a credit to us, without doing him 
any ſervice. Having lately obſerv'd that this 
ſtately mauſoleum had made the entrance into the 
choir irregular; 'twas anſwer'd, that if we 
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waited for an equal name among the moderns to 
make it uniform, twould hardly be fo to eter- 
nity; and if an inferior was to be rang'd with 
him, *twould be a diſadvantage to both. Tis 


moſt certain, that there are few characters that 


approach any thing near to an equality, and the 
many vain trials that have been made for his 
epitaph, are the higheſt compliment to his deſert : 
*tis a proof that language was too weak to ex- 
preſs it, and hyperbole itſelf too faint for the 
admiration that was due to his accompliſhments. 

Gray's- Inn is certainly too conſiderable a place 
to be paſsꝰd over unobſerv'd: but the notice we 
ſhall rake of it, will be rather in compliment to 


what it might have been made, not what it is 


at preſent ; tis no more than a confus'd heap of 
ugly buildings that have neither order, . regula- 
rity or connection, and yet the ground they 
ſtand on was capable of all: they might have 
had a fine, open front to the ſtreet, and another 
to the gardens, and that too with as little ex- 
pence: but the taſte of our anceſtors did not 
ſeem to be altogether fix'd on beauty, and we 
ourſelves make but very ſlow advances towards 
a, reformation, As to the gardens belonging 
to this inn, they are certainly an advantage to 
the ſtudents there, and a convenience to the 
town in general; and if they have not many 
beauties to entertain you, they have few abſur- 
dities to diſguſt you: tis true indeed they might 


be made much better than they are, by keep- 


ing 
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ing the viſtas full of trees, the walks ſmooth, 
and the borders even. The mount and. ſummer- 
houſe upon the top of it, might be made quite 
delightful, and if the two portico's at the ends of 
the terras, had been in taſte, they would have 
given an air of magnificence, which at preſent is 
much wanting. I could wiſh too that the piece 
of ground, between the two terraſes and the 
road, was made better uſe of by the ſociety, 
than turning it into a kitchen-garden, as well as 
that next Gray's-Inn-Lane: theſe two ſpots might 
have been covered with trees, in the moſt beau- 
tiful manner, and ſupplied with fountains, which 
would make this place one of the moſt delight- 
ful ſpots about town. 

Bedford-Row is one of the moſt noble ſtreets 
that London has to boaſt of, and yet there is not 
one houſe in it which deſerves the leaſt attention: 
even that fide of the way next the gardens, is re- 
markable for nothing but its regularity ; the 
buildings themſelves being void of all ſymmetry 
and proportion, and in a taſte altogether Go- 
thique and clumſy : yet after all, if the houſe, 
which projects into the middle of the ſtreet, and 
ſpoils the beauty of the whole viſta, were levell- 
ed, we ſhould forget this particular defect, to 
admire the grandeur and length of the whole. 

Ormond-ſtreet is another place of pleaſure, 
and that fide of ir next the fields is, beyond 
queſtion, one of the moſt charming ſituations 


about town. 
O Powis- 
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Potuis-Houſe, at the end of it, is a building 
of much beauty and elegance, the lower part of 
it, in particular, has a very good claim to ap- 
plauſe, but then the Attick ſtory is monſtrous, 
out of proportion, and no way a-kin to taſte. 
To this we may add, that the houſe itſelf is pent 
up for want of room, and ſtands greatly in need 
of wings, to make it perfect and compleat. 
Quceen's-§guare is an area of a peculiar kind, 
being left open on one fide, for the ſake of the 
beautiful landſcape, which is form'd by the hills 
of Highgate and Hampſtead, together with the 
adjacent fields; a delicacy which deſerves ſome 
approbation, both as tis an advantage to the 
inhabitants, and a beauty even with regard to 
che ſquare itſelf. 

Soul hampton-Rom is a range of buildings, 


which ſeems to have been built only for the ſake 
of the proſpect before it, and for ſuch who pre- 


fer no conveniency ro that, no ſituation 
can be more happy; but for my own part, 
I ſhould be uneaſy in reſiding there, for 
want of ſhelter from the wind in winter, and 
the ſun in ſummer. 

Bloomſbury-Square is at preſent remarkable for 
nothing but its being a place capable of great 
improvements: there 1s not one tolerable houſe 
in-it, and the area in the middle 1s almoſt as 
much neglected as the buildings. The ground 


on which the Duke of Bedford's houſe now | 


ſtands is, beyond diſpute, one of the fineſt fitu- 
ations 
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ations in Europe for a palace, and I am not a lit- 
tle griev'd to ſee it ſo wretchedly miſemployed. 
In the firſt place, it has one whole ſide of a 
ſquare for a front, and the ſquare itſelf would 
ſerve as a magnificent area before it: then there 
is a grand ſtreet juſt oppoſite to it, which 


throws the proſpect of it open to Hollorn, and 


muſt excite the curioſity of every paſſenger, to 
regard and admire it. Then, behind, it has the 
advantage of moſt agreeable gardens, and a 


view of the country, which would make a re- 


treat from town almoſt unneceſſary z beſide the 
opportunity of exhibiting another proſpect of 
the building, which would enrich the landſcape, 
and challenge new approbation. 

Twill be impoſſible to paſs by the new church 
of St. George, Bloomſbury, without giving it a 
very particular ſurvey : tis built all of ſtone, is 
adorn'd with a pompous portico, can boaſt 
many other decorations, has been ſtinted in no 
expence; and yet, upon the whole, is ridiculous 
and abſurd even to a proverb. The reaſon is 
this, the builder miſtook whim for genius, and 
ornament for taſte : he has even err'd ſo much, 
that the very portico does not ſeem to be in the 
middle of the church, and as to the ſteeple, it is 
ſtuck on like a wen to the reſt of the building; 
then the execrable conceit of ſetting up the King 
on the top of it, excites nothing bur laughter in 
the ignorant, and contempt in the judge. In 
fhort, *ris a laſting reflection on the fame of 
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the architect, and the underſtanding of thoſe 
who employed him. 

Montague-Houſe has been long, but very ri- 
diculouſly eſteem'd one of the moſt beautiful 
buildings about town: I muſt own *tis grand 
and expenſive, will admit of very noble ranges of 
apartments within, and fully anſwers all the dig- 
nity of a Britiſh Nobleman of the firſt rank: 
but after I have allow'd this, I muſt add, that 
the entrance into the court-yard is mean and Go- 
thique; more like the portal of a monaſtery than 
the gate of a palace, and the cupola over it is even 
ſtill more contemptible and abſurd: I am ready 
to confeſs the arca ſpacious and grand, and the 
colonnade to the wings, graceful and harmoni- 
ous ; but then the wings themſelves are no way 
equal to it, and the body of the houſe has nq 
other recomraendation than merely its bulk, 
and the quantity af ſpace it fills : it is my opini- 
nion, that the height is not equal to the length, 
and that the roof and garrets are both a load to 
the fabrick, and abſurd in themſelves; that the 
windows are too large and numerous, that deco- 
' rations are wanting, and that the whole front is 
defective both in beauty and variety, 

The new church of St. Giles's is one of the 
molt ſimple and elegant of the modern ſtruc- 
tures: it is rais'd at very little expence, has very 
few ornaments, and little beſide the propriety of 
its parts, and the harmony of the whole, to ex- 
cite attention, and challenge applauſe: yet ſtill 
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it pleaſes, and juſtly too; the eaſt end is both 
plain and majeſtick, and there is nothing in the 


vweſt to object to but che ſmallneſs of the doors, 


and the poverty of appearance that muſt neceſſa- 
rily follow. The ſteeple is light, airy, and 
genteel, argues a good deal of genius in the ar- 
chitect, and looks very well both in compariſon 
with the body of the church, and when 'tis con- 
ſider'd as a building by itſelf, in a diſtant pro- 
ſpect. Yet after all I have confeſo'd in favour of 


this edifice, I can't help again arraigning the ſu- 


perſtition of ſituating churches due caſt and weſt; 
for, in complailance to this folly, the building 
before us has loſt a great advantage it might have 


otherwiſe enjoy'd; I mean the making the eaſt 


end the front, and placing it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to have ended the viſta of what is call'd 
Broad St. Giles s; whereas, now, it is no where 
to be ſeen with eaſe to the eye, or ſo, as juſtly 
to comprehend the [ymmetry and connection of 
the whole. 


The ſquare, commonly call'd Soho, is the 


next place which claims any regard, and that 


too, like moſt of the other things of the like 
nature, in this city, only becauſe it is a ſquare z 


the buildings round it are not ſcandalous, tis 


true, but they have not the leaſt pretenſions to 
taſte or order: it has beſide a little, contemptible 
garden in the middle of the area, and a worſe 


ſtatue, if it be poſſible, in the middle of that. 
The place, indeed, is not fo intirely neglected, , 
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as many others of the fame ſort about town, 


and therefore deſerves the leſs cenſure, if it is 
not entitled to praiie. My Lord Bateman's 
houſe, on the ſouth ſide, is built at a good deal 
of expence, and was meant for ſomething grand 
and magnificent; but I am afraid the architect 
had a very ſlender notion of what either of them 


meant: there is nothing very ſhining in any 


part of this ſtructure; but if the lower order 
could boaſt of beauties ever ſo exquiſite, the up- 


per is ſo Gothique and abſurd, that it would de- 


ſtroy them all, and invective would get the 


ſtart of approbation. 


Great Marlborough-Street i is eſteemed one of 
the fineſt in Europe; but I think it can have this 
character on no other account but its length and 
breadth; the buildings on each fide being 
trifling and inconſiderable, and the viſta ended 
neither way with any thing great or extraordi- 
nary: a circumſtance which ought to be always 
conſider'd, where the nature of the ground will 


give it leave; for nothing can poſſibly give a 


greater advantage to the view, than fomething 
beautiful or magnificent to terminate it; and 
magnificence or beauty cannot be admir'd as 
they ought, without a ſuitable diſtance to blend 
all the parts together, and preſent the whole to 


the eye at once. 
I can find no other fault with the Duke of 


| Queenſborough*s houſe, but that tis badly ſity- 


ated, overagainſt a — wall, and in a lane 
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that is unworthy of ſo grand a building: to which 
we may add, that it wants wings, and muſt 
ever do ſo, becauſe there is not room to make 
ſo neceflary and graceful an addition. This fa- 
brick is evidently in the ſtile of Tnigo Jones, and 
not at all unworthy the ſchool of that great maſ- 
ter: a beautiful imitation is of abundantly more 
value than a bad original; and he that could 
copy excellency ſo well, could not want a great 
deal of his own. | 

The firſt four houſes, oppoſite to the Duke of 


Qucenſborougb's ſtable- gate, are, beyond compart- 


ſon, in the fineſt taſte of any common buildings 
we can ſee any where: without the leaſt affecta- 
tion of ornament, or ſeeming deſign at any re- 
markable elegance, they have all the elegance 
that can be given to ſuch a deſign, and need 
no ornament to make them remarkable. In a 
word, I would recommend this row as a ſample 
of the moſt perfect kind for our modern archi- 
tects to follow; and if none of our ſquares had 
a worle ſet of edifices in them than theſe, we 
ſhould never regret the want of a better. 
General Wade's houſe, in the next ſtreet paral- 
lel to this, is a ſtructure, which tho' ſmall, and 
little taken notice of, is one of the beſt things 
among the new buildings : the general deſign, or 
plan, is intirely chaſte and ſimple 3 and yet the 
execution is pompous and expenſive: indeed the 
whole houſe is one continued cluſter of orna- 
ment, and yet there is no body can ſay there is 


too 
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too much, or that he deſires to have any part re- 
mov'd out of the way : let me add, *tis the on- 
ly fabrick in miniature I ever ſaw, where deco- 
rations were perfectly proportion'd to the ſpace 
they were to fill, and did not by their multipli- 
city, or ſome other miſtake, incumber the 
whole. | | 

There is nothing in the whole prodigious 
length of the two Bond. ſtreets, or in any of the 
adjacent places, tho? almoſt all erected within 
our memories, that has any thing worth our at- 
tention z ſeveral] little, wretched attempts there 
are at foppery in building, but they are even 
too inconſiderable for cenſure. 

There is ſomething particular in the manner 
of George: ſtreet. which deſerves our attention; 
it being laid out ſo conſiderably wider at the 
upper end, towards Hanover-ſquare, that it 
quite reverſes the perſpective, and ſhews the 
end of the viſta broader thar the beginning; 
which was calculated to give a nobler view of 
the ſquare itſelf at the entrance, and a better 

proſpect down the ſtreet from the other ſide : 
both ways the effect anſwers the intention, and 
uwe have only to lament, that the buildings them- 
ſelves are not more worthy this pains to ſhew 
them to advantage. The weſt- ſide of Hanover- 
Square 18 uniform, argues a very tolerable 
taſte in the architect, and deſerves a good deal 
of approbation; but all the reſt are intolerable, 
and deſerve no attention at all, 


1 
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I muſt own this, however, that the view 
down George - ſtreet, from the upper fide 
of the ſquare, is one of the moſt entertaining in 
the whole city : the ſides of the ſquare, the area 
in the middle, the breaks of building that form 
the entrance of the viſta, the viſta itſelf, but, 
above all, the beautiful projection of the porti- 
co of St. George's- Church, are all circumſtances 
that unite in beauty, and make the ſcene 
perfect. 

If any thing is wanting, *tis a graced build- 
ing at the end of the viſta; and the chapel 


which now ſtands. there, afforded a handſome 


opportunity, even for adding this too, if the 
undertakers had taſte or generolity enough to 
make. the beſt uſe of it. | 

The church of Sr. George” s is, at leaſt, one 
of the moſt elegant in London: the portico is 
ſtately and auguſt, the ſteeple handſome, - and 
well proportion'd, and the north and eaſt pro- 
ſpects very well worth a ſincere approbation : 
but even this ſtructure is no where to be ſeen, 
but in profile, as mentioned above, tho? ſitu- 


ated in the very centre of the yiſta that leads to 


Grofvenor-ſquare, and were it not for two or 
three intervening houſes, would be ſcen in the 
nobleſt point of light in the world. In ſhort, 
it would fill the eye quite from the other fide 
of that ſquare in all its perfection; and I leave 
* one to o Judge to what ſuperior advantage it 

P would 
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would then appear, and how many more beau- 


ties it would add to the proſpect. 

WWe muſt now croſs the road to Oxford, or 
Cavendiſh-ſquare; I am uncertain by which of 
thoſe names it is moſt properly diſtinguiſh'd, 


and there we ſhall ſee the folly of attempting 


great things, before we are ſure we can accom- 
pliſh little ones. Here *tis, the modern plague 
of building was firſt ſtayed, and I think the 
rude, unfiniſh'd figure of this project ſhould 
deter others from a like infatuation. When we 
ſee any thing like grandeur or beauty going for- 
ward, we are uneaſy till *tis finiſh'd, but when 
we ſee it interrupted, or intirely laid aſide, we 
are not only angry with the diſappointment, but 


the author too: I am morally aſſur'd that more 
people are diſpleas'd at ſeeing this ſquare lie in 


its preſent neglected condition, than are enter- 
tain'd with what was meant for elegance or 
ornament in it. To be free, no body ſhould 
undertake things of this publick nature, with- 


out reſolving to go thro* with them; for the 


declining it afterwards is fo notorious, that the 
whole world has occaſion to blame it, tho' few 


or none can be ſufficiently acquainted with the 


motives, ſo as either to defend ar abſolve. 


It is faid, the imperfect fide of this ſquare was 


laid out for a certain Nobleman's palace, which 
was to have extended the whole length; and 
that the two detach'd houſes, which now ſtand 


at each end of the line, were to have been 
the 
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the wings; I am apt to believe this can be no 
other than a vulgar miſtake, for theſe ſtruc- 
cures, tho? exactly alike, could have been no way 
of a piece with any regular or ſtately building 
and *tis to be preſum'd this Nobleman would 
have as little attempted any other, as he would 
have left any attempt unfiniſh'd. datei 
The houſe of the late Lord Bingley, on the 
weſt ſide of the ſquare, is one of the moſt ſin- 
gular pieces of architecture about town; in my 
opinion 'tis rather like a convent than the reſi- 
dence of a man of quality, and ſeems more a 
copy of ſome of Pouſſin's landſcape-ornaments, 
than a deſign to imitate any of the genuine 
beauties of building. I may be miſtaken per- 
haps in my opinion, and what I eſteem Go- 
thique, heavy and fantaſtick, may really be har- 
monious, light and elegant: fo I leave the deter- 
mination of it to better judges. 
1 have now brought this painful ſurvey al- 
moſt to an end, and am not a little pleas'd on 
that account: it was not ſo eaſy a taſk as Fat 
firſt imagin'd, and whoever will make it their 
guide to meaſure the ſame ground, will be of 
the ſame opinion: huge indeed as this city is, 
the toil of examining it from place to place, is 
the leaſt; for a building ought to be view'd ſe- 
veral times before we come to a; concluſion, 
either with regard to its faults or beauties: part 
of that trouble this Review was deſign'd to ſave, 
and if it will not poliſh the taſte, or reform 
P'2 : the 
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the judgment, twill ſerve however as an index 
to the Publick Buildings, &c. and pomt out to 
the ſtranger whatever is worthy of his at- 
tention, 

Grofvenor-ſquare is not onl y the laſt addition 
which has been made to the town, but the laſt 
in ſituation too; and as *tis generally underſtood 
to be the fineſt of all our ſquares, I am ſorry I 
have the opportunity to ſay it has ſo few advan- 
tages to recommend it, and that the publick is 
diſpos'd to like theſe few ſo well: I have fre- 
quently obſerv'd already, that magnificence 
ſhould never be attempted ; it ought always to 
be perfect and compleat, or elſe the very eſſay 
mocks the builder, and excites ridicule inſtead 
of admiration. This is the caſe of Groſvenor- 
ſquare; it was meant to be very fine, but has 
miſcarried very unfortunately in the execution: 
there is no harmony or agreement in the parts 
which compoſe it, neither is there one of thoſe 
parts which can make us any thing like amends 
for the irregularity of the whole. The triple 
houſe, of the north ſide, is a wretched attempt 
at ſomething extraordinary; but I hope not ma- 
ny people, beſide the purchaſers, are deceiy'd 
in their opinions of its merits ; for 'tis not only 
bad in itſelf, but in its ſituation too; had it been 
in the centre of the line, there would have been 
ſome excuſe for the project, but as tis almoſt in 


one extreme, there can be no plea remaining 
unlels 
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unleſs the view of taking in ſome young heir 
to buy it, at a great rate, may be allow'd one. 

The eaſt ſide is the only regular one of the 
four, and is undoubtedly much the moſt elegant 
for that reaſon 3 but then even this is not in taſte, 
and neither the houſe in the middle, nor the two 
which ſerve as wings, have any thing remarka- 
ble to recommend them, tho? the builder ſeems 
to deſign they ſhould: the pediment over that 
in the middle, particularly, is proportion'd only 
to the breadth of that houſe, and not the en- 
tire line; whereby it appears that the artiſt for- 
got his firſt deſign, of making this the main 
body to the whole. | 
The other two ſides are little better than a 
collection of whims, and frolicks in building, 
without any thing like order or beauty, and 
therefore deſerving no farther conſideration. 

As to the area in the midſt : *tis certainly 


| laid out in a very expenſive taſte, and hitherto 


kept with great decency and neatneſs: the mak- 


ing it circular is new in deſign, and happy in ef- 


fect: the ſtatue in the centre makes a very good 
appearance in proſpect, and 1s a fine decoration : 
but, in itſelf, is no way admirable, or deſerving 
'. applauſe.” The incloſure round this arca is clum- 
ſey, and the brick-work not only ſuperfluous, 
but a blemiſh to the view it was intended to pre- 
ſerve and adorn. 3 

I have often wonder'd that, in the number 


of ſquares, which adorn this city, no builder e- 


ver 
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ver thought of an octangular one; I am fully 
perſuaded that it would make a nobler figure 
than any we have ſeen yet, and is capable of 
greater beauties: tis to be obſery'd tho, that I 
would not have it broke at the angles, for the 
fake of the ſtreets or entrances, becauſe that 
would ſpoil the theatrical appearance of the 
whole : I would rather chuſe to have all thoſe in- 
lets under an arch, in the centre of each parti- 
cular ſide, and if the ſuperſtructure was elevated 
proportionably, in a grand and noble ſtile, 
what was principally meant as a conveniency, 
| would prove one of the moſt magnificent orna- 
ments in the world. 
I would not be underſtood here, as recom- 
mending any farther additions to this mighty me- 
tropolis ; no, I am of opinion the head is alrea- 
dy much too big for the body, and therefore 
its farther growth cannot be check'd too ſoon. 
But this I leave to the determination of wiſer 
heads than mine. 
I ſhall cloſe this ay with ſome remarks on 
arcbitecture in general; which I find ready 
drawn to my hand in the preface to a book late- 


ly publiſh'd, under the title-of The BUILD- 


ER's DICTIONARY*, A book which 
contains the elements of the whole art, and 
which 'tis neceſſary every judge, as well as ar- 
tiſt, ſhould underſtand. 

| E  Archi- 


* This is the Digimary a eee by Meſſ. Hawk/* 
moor, Fames, and Gibbs, 
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Arc bitecture is one of thoſe arts which neceſſi- 
ty has made univerſal : from the time that men 
firſt felt the inclemeucies of the ſeaſons, it had 
its beginning; and accordingly it has ſpread 
whereſoever the ſeverities of the climate demand- 
ed ſhelter or ſhade: it is to be traced in the In- 
dian's hut, and the Icelander's cave; and ſtill 


ſhews, in thoſe barbarous parts of the globe, 
from what mean original it roſe to its preſenc | 


glory. 
As diſtreſs was the parent of it, fo conve- 


nience was the firſt object it Pare magm- 
ficence and decoration were the reſult of ſome 
long refinement, and deſigned to flatter the of- 
tentation of the owners: politeneſs is but a more 
delicate term for luxury; and was it not natural 
for men to grow wanton with eaſe and affluence, 
all the ſciences in general had laid inactive, nor 
ever ſtarted into being. 

*Tis eaſy. to conclude from hence, that con- 
wvenience ſhould ſtill be the builder's firſt view: 
every ſtructure. is rais'd to anſwer ſome particu- 
lar end; and the moſt obvious and ſimple means 
are always the beſt to obtain it. When ſuch 
a plan as this is uniformly and conſiſtently laid; 
when all its uſes may be comprehended at a 
ſingle glance, and all appear undeniably 
reaſonable and perfect; then the artiſt is at li- 
berty to add grandeur and elegance to ſtrength 
and propriety, and finiſh the whole with the 
full ſplendour of beauty and grace. 


By 
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By this diviſion of arc bietlure into beauty 
and uſe, it will be demonſtrable to every reader, 
that *tis partly an art, and partly a ſcience ; 
that the firſt is mechanical, and the laſt the re- 
ſult of genius and ſuperior underſtanding : one 
calls in all the aid of fancy and imagination, 
grows poetical in deſign, and pictureſque in de- 
coration; the other lays down fix'd and ſtated 
rules, proceeds in the ſame invariable tract of 
reaſoning, and comes always to the ſame con- 
cluſions. Hence it happens, that many an ex- 
cellent workman has proved himſelf a mere me- 
chanick ; and many a ſurprizing genius, that he 
was ignorant of the very principles of the art 
he made it his profeſſion to underſtand. To 
make a thorough' maſter, both muſt be united; 
for the propriety of a plan is ſeldom attended to, 
and ſeldomer underſtood ; and a glaring pile of 
beauty, without uſe, mocks the poſſeſſor with a 
dream of grandeur he can never enjoy. 

After this ſhort introduction, the author pro- 
ceeds to point out what are the true foundations 
of this noble art, and begins firſt with arithme- 
tick, as being the ground- work of menſuration, 
either as to extent or ſolidity, as being the me- 
dium of all calculations, and the only road 
to any degree of practical n. in the 
mathematicks. | 
Geometry follows in the next place, and is in- 
deed the foundation that all ſtudents muſt build 


upon, ſince tis impoſſible to attain to any Per- 
fection 


re * 


ſection in architeFure without it: tis geometry 
that lays down all the firſt principles in build- 
ing, that adjuſts all bearings and proportions, 
and meaſures points, angles, and ſolidities. In 
ſhort, there is no being a maſter of architecture, 
without being perfect in all the parts of geometry; 
and he that is ſo, tho' he may err in decora- 


tion, can never do the ſame, either 1 in ftrengrh 


or proportion. 

Maſonry, or the eee means of raiſing: 
perpendiculars, turning arches, erecting bridges, 
and forming ſtair-caſes, is another branch of 
this art, and muſt be underſtood with great ac- 
curacy and readineſs; as being the execution 
of the whole W the ſtudent . to 
learn. 


Levelling and Hydraulicks are lende bf. 


great importance to the builder : the firſt at 
once enabling him to underſtand good ſituati- 
ons, or amend them if they are otherwiſe: and 
the laſt, of courſe, directing the conveyance of 


water, the draining of low grounds, and teach- 


ing the whole ſecrets of collecting reſervoirs, or 
afterwards employing them to the beſt advan- 


tage. In ſhort, on theſe depend both the ne- 


celiary uſe of water for family ſupply, and 
alſo all the beautiful effects that can reſult 


from it in gardens, by baſons, fountains, caſ- 


cades, c. 
Mechanicks is another eſſential in this * 
art, Tis by underſtandiag their power and 
Q eltect, 
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effect, that ſuch machines are contriv'd, as alone 
are-able to raiſe up the heavy materials to build- 
ings of any conſiderable height, or empty wa- 
ters from a bottom, or drain a level, or force 
them upwards, as art would direct, or ROY 
require. r ee: 

Theſe, with the art of ſeetching and en 
are all the different branches of ſtudy which are 


neceſſary to form a compleat mechanical archi- 
tect. But when he is thoroughly initiated in 


them all, ſo as not to err, even in princi- 


ples or practice, if he cannot add as much 
knowledge more of his own, in their uſe and ap- 
plication, he will be fit for nothing more than 
the overſeer of a work, or a judge of the 
mere methods to carry on and finiſh the 
whole. | 

The ſcience of deſigning is ſtill wanting to 
form a great maſter, or produce ſuch plans as 
would vie with the antient beauties of Greece 
and Rome. But if this is not in the genius, it is 
never to be learn'd.' To be able to enter into 
this ſecret, the ſtudent muſt have great natu- 
ral parts, a noble and fruitful imagination, a 
thorough inſight and acquaintance with beauty, 
and judgment ſedate and cool enough to form a 
juſt and delicate taſte. Without taſte, even ge- 
nius itſelf wanders blindfold, and ſpends itſelf in 
vain. Genius is, indeed, the firſt quality of 
the ſoul; but taſte muſt be added, or we 


thall cenſure the wildneſs, ' inſtead of admiring 
the 
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the beauty; we ſhall be diſſatisfied with the ir- 
regularity, inſtead of being pleaſed with the 
magnificence. 

But tho' genius cannot be learn'd, it may be 
improv'd : and tho? the gift of deſigning is born 
with a man, it may be methodized by ſtudy 
and obſervation. 

The principal points, therefore, that the de- 
ſigner ſhould have in view, are firſt convenience, 
as has been hinted at already, and then beauty 
and magnificence. With regard to convenience, 
few directions can be given, ſince it means no 
more than contriving all the requiſites belong- 
ing to your plan, in the moſt clear and elegant 
manner, and then laying out the ſpace they are 
to be ranged in with the moſt perfect order and 
o economy. As to beauty and magnificence, 
they are themes never to be exhauſted ; and tho 
many volumes have been written on them al- 
ready, as many more might ſtill be added, 


Simplicity is generally underſtood to be the 


oround-work of beauty, and decoration of 
magnificence. *Tis certain, the fewer parts a 
building 1s compoſed of, if they are harmonized 
with elegance and proportion, the more beauti- 
ful it appears: the eye is beſt ſatisfied with ſee- 
ing the whole at once, not in travelling from 
object to object; for then the whole is compre- 
hended with pain and difficulty, the attention is 


broken, and we forget one moment what we 


had obſerved another. 


Q 2 But 


2 
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But a contraſt of figure muſt be preſerved 
even in the midſt of this ſimplicity © *Tis in a 
building, as in muſick ; the parts are various 
and diſagreeing in themſelves, till reconcil'd by 
the ſkill and judgment of the maſter. A 
ſameneſs of form betrays a poverty of imagina- 
tion; and is the ſame in architecture, as dul- 
neſs in writing: the mind is glutted with it in- 
ſtantly. and turns away difſatisty*d. It is there- 
fore a principal thing to be regarded by the ſtu- 
dent, to deſign ſimply and variouſly at the fame 
time, and beauty will infallibly be the reſult of 
the whole. 


Perſpeftive is another wand part of deſign- 
ing; which demands the maſter's moſt critical 


regard, in as much as nothing contributes more 
to grandeur and beauty, if well underſtood 

and nothing is underſtood with more difficulty 
and ſtudy. By perſpective, is commonly meant 
the thorough inſide proſpect of a building : but 
if it can't be applied with propriety to the art, 
we would take the liberty of ſubſtituting the 
painter's word #eeping in the ſtead of it. For in 
all buildings, as in pictures, there muſt be one 
principal figure, to which all the others muſt be 
ſubordinate ; and from whence you muſt ſer out 
to examine the parts, and to which you muſt 
return to determine the whole. 

Decoration, or choice and diſpoſition of orna- 
ments, is the laſt grand requiſite to make 2 
compleat architect: and this depends partly an 

genius, 
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genius, and partly on fancy; but both muſt be 


under the conduct of the ſevereſt judgment 
and exacteſt taſte. In ſhort, all ornaments are 


ill-plac'd, that may be ſpared without being 


miſſed; as all empty ſpaces are abſurd, where 
nakedneſs hurts the eye, and propriety would 
admit of decoration. 

We can't ſufficiently recommend to all ny 
ſons, who build ſumptuouſly, to calculate their 
buildings according to the point of light from 
whence they are to be viewed, If they may, or 
ſhould be ſeen from far, their parts ſhould be 
ſimple, great, and noble; if the proſpect is 
near, the workmanſhip ſhould be neat and lit- 
tle, that it may be ſeen and underſtood, as the 
nature of its ſituation will give leave. 

Upon the whole, nothing but nature, and a 
long ſtudy of the antient and modern ſtructures, 
will enrich the mind ſufficiently to excel in this 
noble art; and this dictionary will be found a 


proper key to explain their beauties, as well as 


a needful caution to avoid their defects. 


SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


PRPRESUSLD-HA LL is ſituated very 
1 Fx] happily, in ſight of the moſt fre- 
18 quented thoroughfare in the whole 

city, and at the end of a very to- 
lerable viſta, which ſhews the build- 
ing in the moſt favourable manner : but at pre- 
ſent, the front of it has not much title to this 
advantage: *tis old and Gothique, and has no 
great matter in it either of deſign or execution, 
The hall within, I acknowledge a very fine 
room, allowing for the taſte *tis huilt in; but 
then the entrance ſhould have been at the lower 
end, and not in the middle; for by this means 
all the beauty of the perſpective is loſt. Another 
material defect in it, is this: the aſcent of ſteps on 
the other ſide, is not exactly oppoſite to the gate, 
as it ought to be, both for the ſake of regularity 
and beauty; and if thoſe two execrable giants, on 
each ſide of it, were taken down, 'twould ar- 
gue more taſte in thoſe who deſtroyed them, 


than thoſe who ſet them up. 


— 


1 
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I ſhould have been quite unpardonable, in not 
mentioning Surgeon's-Hlall and Theatre: both, as 
I think, built by Inigo Jones, and tho? moſt ob- 
ſcurely ſituated, betrer deſerving notice and re- 
gard, than many glaring piles, which have the 
advantage of being more publick. The hall 
is plain, but elegant; the arch at the entrance 
beautiful, and the alcove, at the end, in the 


moſt perfect taſte, The theatre is beyond diſ- 


pute a maſterpiece, and tho? as ſimple as cis poſ- 
ſible, both in deſign and finiſhing, truitful in 
beauties, and affording the ſpectator the high- 
eſt ſatisfaction, If I don't very much miſtake, 
theſe edifices were repair'd and beautified by the 


direction, and at the expence of my Lord Bur- f 


lington. A compliment not greater than is due 
to Inigo Jones; but the greateſt any modern can 
receive, or any modern beſtow. 
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